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The Dairy Cow and Her Natural Home —The Hill Country of the East 


ALL ABOARD FOR THE DAIRY SHOW 
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Ni NEW — INDISPENSABLE! 


This Farm Guide enables you to select the right Paint, Varnish, 
Stain or Enamel for a given purpose. Don’t take chances. 
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or ° for reference with your family, your painter and the 
[ + — Save this Page Sherwin-Williams dealer. 


SAVE this guide for reference with your family, your painter and the Sherwin-Williams dealer 


CONDENSED 


FARM GUIDE 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 


For permanence ; IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trademark ™4DE MARK 






















































| TO PAINT TO VARNISH TO STAIN TO ENAMEL 


| Use product named below Use product named below Use product named below Use product named below 
AUTOMOBILES S-W Auto Enamel: for the | S-W Auto Enamel Clear: S-W Auto Enamel: assorted 


man who paints hisowncar a colorless varnish colors » 























AUTOMOBILE TOPS] S-W Auto Top and S-W 
AND SEATS Auto Seat Dressing 
| S-W Commonwealth Paint: 
BARNS, SILOS, OUT- | barn red and barn gray S-W_ Preservative Shingle 
BUILDINGS, Etc. S-W Roof and Bridge Paine: Stain 
¢ colors 





























SWP House Paint: a full oi! 






For cheerful 


. r 
Old Dutch Enamel: full gloss eatisfognery wall 


gloss 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish: for outside exposure 
dull finish 





BRICK... sccvecveess. 















S-W Handcraft Stain: 
























Scar-Not Varnish : for wood Penetrating spirit stain for 
=e Flat-Tone: th shable. # | £ Sp 
CEILINGS, tnterior., ? point SWOOSH Ds only; such as beamed ceil new hard wood Enameloid: assorted colors 
} ngs, et Floorlac: varnish and stain 
| combined, new or old wood 7 
Rexpar Varnish: weather re Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
’ , Ww - for new » ood * , 
Exterie SWP House Paint sisting, for porch ceilings, etc S-W Oil Stain w wood grey, ivory, gloss or rub 











S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
























































































































































































































































































CONCRETE 2 paint, resists weather 
Scar-Not Varnish: gloss — + oeanien and 
DOORS, tnterior....... SWP Howse Paint peng sang yt = S-W Handcraft Stain: Enameloid: assorted colors 
To “insure” your without rubbing penetrating spirit stain for To keep linoleum 
roof new wood only like new 
Rexpar Varnish: Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
Exterior. .«ec---]) SWP House Paint: weather resisting spar S-W Oil Stain: for new wood tay, ivory. For interior 
& £ 
varnish and exterior use 
SWP House Paint: 
FENCES Metalastic(iron or wire only) S-W Preservative Shingle 
ereececccoceses S-W Roof and Bridge Paint Stain 
for rough work 
S-W Inside Floor Paine Mar-Not Varnish: Floorlac: a varnish and S-W Inside Floor Paint: 
FLOORS, Interior (wood) stands repeated scrubbing es ater resisting, heel-proof stain ebb meee the enamel-like finish 
Concrete S-W Concrete Floor Finish: S-W Concrete Floor Finish 
wears well; washes well high-gloss; durable 
t : Porch S-W Porch and Deck Paint: 
“> , > 
: — FURNITURE, Indoors ——— the decorative Scan.ttes reraten: Floorlac: a varnish and stain | Old Dutch Enamel: white. 
To “ renew * vour ename £ combined cray. ivory, gloss of rubbed 
; : m t 
car Porch Enameloid: assorted colors gas ~ > ~oams weather S.-W Oil Stain: for new wood a ve assorted colors 
HOUSE OR GARAGE , ts Rexpar Varnish: S-W Preservative Shingle | Old Dutch Enamel: 
Exterior SWP House Paint: weather resisting Stain: enduring gloss 
IMPLEMENTS, TOOLS, ows 
TRACTORS, WAGONS, | 5*WWagonand Implement | Re. par Varnish 
TRUCKS Pr riyre 
S-W Inside Floor Paint: Mar-Not Varnish: S-W Inside Floor Paint: 
LINOLEUM... «.0----++- stands repeated scrubbing protects the pattern the enamel-like finish 
Flat-Tone: fat oil paint 
RADIATORS ..«-~~++..-. || S-W Aluminum or Gold Enameloid: assorted colors 
aint 
ROOFS, Shingle....... .. | SSW Roof and Bridge Paint: S-W_ Preservative Shingle 
Metal ... -. || Metalastic: Stain: 
For lasting Composition. ..... Ebonol: biack coal tat paint 
attractiveness SCREENS .......... - | S-W Screen Enamel: S-W Screen Enamel 
: ; Flat - Tone: the washable, flat Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
WALLS, Interior (Plaster o oil paint gtay,ivory; gloss or rubbed 
Wallboard). ... .. || SWP House Paine: effect 
a full oil gloss Enameloid: assorted colors 
“wv : S-W Handcraft Stain: 
eae oe penetrating spirit stain for | Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
. ’ ie : new hardwood gray, ivory; dull or gloss; 
WOODWORK, tnterior, . | SWP House Paint: gioss ee eee. 61 S.A ON males aristocrat of enamels rao 
Flat-Tone: fat oil paint Velvet Fenteh Varaie® Ne. for new soft wood ified by leading architects 
1 : es ithout p 
ribing | Figrlagocacrer ot oot; | Enameloid: snorted clo 
NOTE: Best results can be had 































by following the carefully Pre THE SHERWIN-Wittiams Co. The Sherwin: Wiliams Co 
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Milk In Its Relation To Public Health 


Millions of Children and Adults Depend Upon this Great Food—A Radio Talk 


VERY year in the city of New York 

between 135,000 and 140,000 babies 

are born. To these babies, milk is 

just as essential as water or air. Un- 
fortunately, the physical condition of some 
of the mothers of these babies is such that 
they are unable to nourish the infants them- 
selves. A substitute therefore must be found. 
The nearest substitute that we have for 
mother’s milk is cow’s milk, as the composi- 
tion of human milk is qualitatively similar 
to cow’s milk. 

Last year, 37,159 babies under two vears 
of age were admitted to the baby health sta- 
tions conducted by the Department of 
Health, city of New York. Of this number, 
32 per cent were bottlefed or 


By DR. FRANK G. MONAGHAN 


Commissioner, Department of Health, 
City of New York 


ditions that pasteurization is required. Pas- 
teurization of milk is merely the heating of 
milk to a certain temperature so as to de- 
stroy the disease bearing bacteria. The 
effect of proper pasteurization upon the nu- 
tritive quality of milk is so slight as to be 
almost negligible. 

The milk which New York City consumes 
is produced on 40,000 farms located in seven 
different States. Unless strict supervision is 
maintained, it is possible for a case of typhoid 
fever on one farm to contaminate the milk 


done, the bacteria present in milk will rapidly 
multiply and not only may the milk become 
dangerous, but will also deteriorate very 
rapidly. 

A cow is milked twice a day, morning and 
night. The farmer can only deliver his milk 
in most instances to the creamery or-shipping 
point once a day. This means that he must 
store the night’s. milk until the following 
morning when he delivers the milk of the 
previous night and the milk of that morning 
to the creamery or shipping point. In stor- 
ing this milk, the farmer has to provide ice 
so that the milk will be kept at a proper 
temperature. 

All of these conditions are factors which 
the farmer must give attention 
to and factors which affect the 








breast and bottlefed. This figure = 
will give you an idea of the per- 
centage of babies born each year 
that are dependent upon cow’s 
milk in order to live. Between 
the first and second year a baby 
is almost entirely dependent on 
cow’s milk for nourishment. This, 
with the 32 per cent of babies 
born each year that are dependent 
upon cow’s milk plus the babies 
between one and two years of age 
who are also dependent upon 
cow’s milk, you have approxi- 
mately 200,000 babies in this 
city who require cow’s milk in 
order that they may live and 
grow. 

Cow’s milk contains practically 
all of the food elements necessary 
for the maintenance of life. Pro- 
teins, fats, carbohydrates, vita- 





There Is No Milk Substitute 


HE article on this page by Dr. Frank J. Monaghan, Commissioner 

of the Department of Health of New York City, will do both 
consumers and dairymen an immense amount of good. It was broad- 
cast from WEAF station on Wednesday evening, September 26, at 
6:50 P. M., standard time. Many thousands of city people as well as 
country folks heard it over the radio. 
Statements like these giving the plain facts about dairying and 
milk, coming from such an eminent authority as Dr. Monaghan, will 
encourage many thousands of people to increase their use of milk. Let 
us not forget also that the first place where milk should be used in milk 
large quantities is in the farm family. ; 
By the way, if you have a radio, or if your neighbor has one, you 
are missing a treat if you are not tuning in Wednesday evenings, 
at 6:50 P. M., standard time, on station WEAF, to hear some of the 
best farm speakers to be obtained in America.—The Editors, 


cost of producing a quart of 
milk. 

In the East, the farmers can- 
not grow sufficient food for their 
cattle and they are therefore re- 
quired to buy a considerable 
amount which is given to the 
cow. 

Naturally if the cow is to be 
healthy and is to give a good 
flow of milk, she must be given 
substantial and_ well-balanced 
food. This is another item which 
adds to the cost of producing 


These are facts which it would 
be well for the city dweller to 
consider eoncerning milk. 

Our slogan, therefore, should be 
a quart of milk for every person. 
If we were to actually do this we 
——_=- would not only improve our health 





mines and salts are present in the 
amounts best adapted for the 
young. Milk is also a satisfactory food for 
adults. 

In New York City about three million 
quarts of milk are consumed daily; in other 
words approximately one pint of milk per 
person in the entire city. While this is a 
considerable amount, still the value of 
milk in the dietary is so great that it 
would be of material benefit to the people 
of the city if the figures showed that the 
per capita consumption was one quart per 
person. 

Unfortunately, while milk is our most 
valuable food, it is also. the food which may 
be most easily contaminated and deteriorates 
very rapidly. Milk is an excellent medium 
for the growth of bacteria, and because of the 
way it is handled, it is very easily contami- 
nated with disease bearing bacteria. It has 
been definitely proven that the inception of 
epidemics of typhoid fever, diphtheria and 
septic sore throat have been conclusively 
traced to infected milk. Tuberculosis of 


bovine type is also transmissible to children 
under sixteen years of age. It is because of 
these conditions that the Department of 
Health places such stringent and rigid regu- 
lations governing the production and hand- 
ling of milk. 

Furthermore, it is because of these con- 


and thus spreading this disease to several 
hundred persons in the city. 

In order to produce milk and cream which 
is safe for human consumption, the farmer 
has to give considerable care and attention 
to the actual handling of milk. It is here 
that the bond between the farmers and con- 
sumers first becomes apparent. The people 
in the city are dependent upon the dairy 
farmer for their milk supply, and to a certain 
percentage of our population is essential to 
life. The dairy farmer on the other hand is 
dependent upon the people in the city for a 
market to sell his milk. In order to produce 
a milk which is wholesome and clean the 
farmer must first obtain his milk from cows 
that are healthy, and to be certain that his 
cows are in good condition, the farmer has 
to call in a veterinarian each year to have 
these cows physically examined. 

The farmer must provide a cow barn or 
stable which is properly lighted, properly 
ventilated and of sufficient size to provide 
sufficient air space for the cows which are 
housed therein. The milking must be done 
under extremely cleanly conditions; only 
pails and cans which have been sterilized 
must be used for holding milk, and after 
milking, it must be promptly cooled to a 
temperature of 50 degrees F. Unless this is 


but we would help to improve the 
agricultural conditions, of our country. 

There is no substitute for milk. Drink 
plenty of it if you desire good health. 

In connection with the above address by 
Dr. Monaghan, it is interesting to compare 
the per capita consumption of dairy products 
in the United States with other countries. 

For instance, the per capita consumption 
of whole milk per year in Denmark is ap- 
proximately 274 ‘quarts; in Sweden, 278.8 
quarts; in Switzerland, 269.6 quarts; in Ger- 
many, 244 quarts; in Belgium, 176 quarts; 
in United States, 172 quarts. The yearly 
consumption of butter per capita in Australia 
is approximately 25 pounds; New Zealand, 
21 pounds; Denmark, 19 pounds; in the 
United Kingdom, 17 pounds; in the United 
States, 15 pounds. The yearly per capita 
consumption of cheese in Switzerland is ap- 
proximately 26 pounds; in the Netherlands, 
13 pounds; in Denmark, 12 pounds; in the 
United Kingdom, 11 pounds; in Germany, 9 
pounds; in France, 8 pounds; in Norway, 7 
pounds; in the United States, about 4 pounds. 

These figures show the tremendous possi- 
bilities both to the health of consumers and 
the finances of dairymen in using every 
means possible to increase the consumption 
of dairy products in this country. 
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For the Dairymen 


AIRYING is the largest and probabl) 

the most important branch of farming. 
Not only is this true, but dairy husbandry is 
the basis for much other good farming, es- 
pecially in the East. Where there are cattle, 
there is fertilizer and there are compara- 
tively few farms in eastern United States 
that do not need manure in order to produce 
good crops. 

Because milk production is so important, 
and because next week at Syracuse there will 
be the greatest gathering of dairy interests 
in the history of the industry, we have taken 
particular pains to emphasize in this issue 
this great branch of farming. 

In doing this, we want to make it clear 
that we are not urging more men to take up 
dairying, nor are we urging those already in 
the business to increase their production. 
What needs to be emphasized not only in 
dairying but in every branch of farming is 
the placing of our different branches of agri- 
culture on a better business basis. This 
means first, cutting the costs of production 
by increasing the quality of the animals and 
of the crops which we raise; and second, 
marketing our products to better advantage 
than we have in the past. 

Because these points are both well em- 
phasized at the Dairy Show, at Syracuse, we 
hope you will be able to attend. But even 
if you cannot go, we think that the gather- 
ing of dairymen and dairy scientists from 
every State in the Union and from many of 
the other countries of the world will be of 
direct benefit to you and to all of our eastern 
dairymen by the stimulus and encourage- 
ment it will give toward getting this im- 
portant branch of agriculture on a better 
paying basis. 


Now Sell It Well— 


| ip the next few months farmers will market 
all of their products that they have worked 
so hard during the past season to raise. On 
the attention that they give to marketing 
those products properly will depend to a 
large extent how much real money they get 


for them. We have often said that we could 
never see any use in giving so much time 
and hard work to growing stuff and then 
paying so little attention to selling it. A 
lot depends upon the way the fruit or veg- 
etable is packed. Culls and second quality 
stuff might better be thrown away than 
crowded into a package with the first quality 
product. Attractive packages, attractively 
packed with the same good product from top 
to bottom will pay for the extra care taken. 

No matter what you have for sale it will 
pay to very carefully study the market situa- 
tion. There are market reports now in every 
newspaper, and American Agriculturist 
pays special attention in the paper and by 
broadcasting reports by radio every day, so 
as to give you the market trend of prices, 
so that you can judge for yourself when is 
the time to best sell your stuff. We will be 
glad to answer any particular questions that 
you may have at any time. 


What Does It Cost You To Do 
Business ? 

E have just received some very interest- 

ing figures collected by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, showing 
the average costs of producing farm crops. 
These figures are discouraging to the aver- 
age farmer, but they are distinctly encourag- 
ing to the man who does a little better than 
the average. 

The investigations show that in 1922 it 
cost 66 cents a bushel to produce corn; $1.23 
to produce wheat; and 53 cents to produce 
oats. The cost figures include charges for 
labor of the operator and his family and 
for the use of the land. It cost $23.01 per 
acre to grow corn. The average yield was 
35 bushels per acre, making the cost per 
bushel 66 cents. The average value of the 
corn sold was 73 cents per bushel. It cost 
$19.68 per acre to grow wheat and the aver 
age vield was 16 bushels per acre. The cost 
of growing oats was $17.40 per acre. 

A similar investigation on every crop 
grown in America would show that the aver- 
age farmer’s costs are either very close to 
the selling price or even above his selling 
price. There are two reasons for this: first. 
the yield and quality of the product per 
acre on the average farm are too small, which 
causes the costs of production to be too high. 
and second, the average product is not well 
sold. If a man cannot grow more than 16 
bushels per acre of wheat, which is about 
the average yield in the United States, he 
certainly had better quit, for he will never 
make even a decent living. And the same 
statement applies to all the other average 
producers. The hopeful thing about it is that 
a little more intelligently directed effort and 
a little more attention paid to business de- 
tails such as getting better seed, weeding out 
poor cows and poor hens, and keeping ac- 
counts, will very quickly and very easily raise 
the returns above the average; and as soon 
as the individual farmer gets out of the aver- 
age class, he will begin to make a profit. 


Let’s Talk Up 


| a way it is an admirable virtue to be 
modest, but sometimes it is poor policy 
from a business standpoint, and the farmer 
is in business. The western farmer has al- 
ways been more willing to talk about his 
business than we who live in the East. We 
have heard a lot, for instance, of the Cali- 
fornia fruit cooperatives and their great 
success. The chief reason why we have heard 
so much about them is that the Californians 
have not been afraid to talk up. 

We do not have to go very far West either 
to notice this western habit of advertising 
itself. The other day a prominent farmer 
of the central West was speaking at a farm- 
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He let it 
be known that he did not think much prog- 
ress had been made in cooperation in New 
York and New England, and left the thought 
that we should take example from western 


er’s meeting in New York State. 


farmers. Then he went on to tell about the 
fruit growers’ organization in a central 
western State which had recently graded and 
packed a brand of apples and successfully 
put them on the market. The joke was that 
this farmer evidently did not know that 
those same fruit growers before establish- 
ing their brand of apples came up to west- 
ern New York to leaders of the Western 
New York Apple Packing Cooperative Asso- 
ciation and learned from them how to do the 
job! 

American Agriculturist asks every farmer 
and farmer’s organization in New England 


and the Middle Atlantic States, to cooperate ° 


with us in our leading policy of bringing 
the farm business and the farm products 
of the East to the attention of the whole 
country and especially to the attention of our 
eastern markets. In this policy there should 
be no fight with our brothers of the West. 
We admire their advertising enterprise and 
seek to do likewise. 


The Dairy Feed Situation 


HE increased prices of dairy feed are giv- 

ing farmers much concern. Owing to the 
dry season and short pastures, dairymen be- 
gan to feed heavily early in the season. Milk 
prices have been fairly good and this, as 
usual, caused many farmers to crowd milk 
production by heavier feeding. Then, too, 
farmers this year* have been encouraged to 
buy their winter feed requirements early. 
All of these factors have greatly increased 
the demand for feed beyond the immediately 
available supply and high prices have re- 
sulted. 

Fundamentally, the situation is abnormal 
because there is a large production of whole 
grains on the western farms. All that is 
needed is for the farmers to ease off on their 
buying for a time and thereby help the feed 
manufacturers to catch up their supply to 
the heavy demand. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


N a recent issue we told the story of how 

Mr. Morgenthau, our publisher, on a visit 
to the farm of H. E. Babcock, found a very 
lonesome Holstein cow among Ed’s fine herd 
of Guernseys. It will be remembered that 
when Mr. Morgenthau, who himself has a 
large registered herd of Holsteins, demanded 
why the Holstein cow was in such company, 
Ed, standing first on one foot and then on 
the other as is his habit when embarrassed, 
finally confessed that he had to keep the Hol- 
stein in order to have the milk to grow his 
Guernsey calves! 

Well, I thought that that settled once and 
for all the great eternal debate between the 
Holstein and Guernsey men about the merit 
of their respective breeds, but it seems it did 
not. A few days ago I got a letter from 
Lewis A. Toan. Lew is another of those 
Guernsey enthusiasts. He is so enthusiastic 
in fact that his fellow breeders have elected 
him president of the State Association. 

In this letter, Lew said: “Your story in 
last week’s Agriculturist was somewhat 
garbled. When Mr. Morgenthau found that 
Holstein cow and kidded Ed Babcock about 
it, Ed, after twisting about a bit, replied, 
‘T’ll tell you the truth, Mr. Morgenthau. My 
spring has gone dry and my well has gone 
dry, so I didn’t have a darn thing to wash my 
milk cans with!’” 


“Upon the farmers of this country in large 
measure rests the fate of the war and of the 
nations.” —WooDROW WILSON, April 15, 1917. 
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Dairy Show Will Help Your Pocketbook 


Emphasis Must Be Placed on Expenses, Not Income 


HE National Dairy Exposition, to be 
held in Syracuse, October 5 to 13 in- 
clusive, is owned and operated by the 
dairy industry—not for profit—but 
to demonstrate how we can work together 
to increase dairy farm earnings by reducing 
farm management and labor costs.- Increased 
production and income on the farm do not 
necessarily mean increased profits. 
are determined by your production costs just 


as in any other business. 

Heretofore, most of us have 
been accustomed to estimate the 
success of a farmer’s business by 
size of income rather than by ac- 
tual profits earned. As Dr. 
George F. Warren, Agricultural 
Economist, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture so ably says: 
“For a generation profits in agri- 
culture have been based more on 
the income side: The primary 
problem was to increase receipts. 
Now the emphasis must be placed 
on expenses.”” Economies of pro- 
duction rather than size of in- 
come is the important problem 
farmers must solve to-day if they 
hope to hold their own in the 
world’s commercial activities. 

It is not enough that you se- 
cure the most milk from your 
cows, but that you accomplish 
this at the least expenditure of 
money and labor. The economic 
solution of your dairy farm prob- 
lem does not mean “more cows to 
produce more milk,” but depends 
upon greater production per cow, 
least cost in feed to produce most 
results, better breeding, reduc- 
tion of labor costs and all other 
items of overhead. 

The National Dairy Association 
which directs the Exposition has 
been established for eighteen 
years. It is made of groups of 
men identified with the dairy in- 
dustry in all its branches. The 
Exposition at Syracuse will be the 
seventeenth annual show. These 
shows have conclusively proven 
to thousands and thousands of 
dairy farmers that the means to 
better dairying, better milk prod- 
ucts, better dairy management 
and greater farm prosperity can 
be successfully exhibited at an 
annual Dairy Exposition. These 
yearly’ exhibits gather together 
and demonstrate the best stand- 
ards which have guided and di- 
rected dairy farmers to increased 
earnings from their business. 

At Syracuse this year, October 
5 to 13 inclusive, the best pure- 
bred dairy cattle in the world and 
the highest producing grade cows 
will be on exhibition. This will 
afford an opportunity to study 
types of dairy cattle, to compare 
noted individuals of all five lead- 
ing breeds and to see what breed- 
ing and feeding will do for your 
pocketbook without adding labor 
or cost to you. “Seeing is believ- 
ing.” Any open-eyed, wide-awake 
dairy farmer who looks at these 
dairy cattle showings, who ob- 
serves closely and asks questions 
wilt obtain practical information 
which he can profitably apply to 
his business. These dairy cattle 
showings demonstrate clearly 
that scientific feeding and breed- 
ing will produce profitable results 


Profits 


By W. E. SKINNER 


General Manager, National Dairy Show 


for any one. At the Exposition, you are not 
merely told what certain methods should 
produce, you are shown the actual results. 

The displays of machinery and equipment 
for the farm, barn and dairy dre additional 
educational features of the Exposition which 
likewise point the way to more efficient and 








High Lights of the National Dairy Exposition 


NITED STATES Department of Agriculture’s $25,000 Panoramic 
Exhibit—“Dairying Past and Present’—the greatest exhibit 


of its kind ever produced. 
' f i 


New York State’s $10,000 exhibit and those of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Ohio, Vermont and others, all showing important phases of agricul- 
tural and dairy industry development. 

* * * 

Sessions of the World’s Dairy Congress in the mornings from October 

5 to 10 inclusive. (Except Sunday the 7.) 
* 4 sk a: 

Conventions, meetings and discussions every day of all the leading 

dairy and breeders’ associations in the United States. 
t + 4 Bo 

Official opening of the Exposition, with World’s Dairy Congress 

delegates from thirty-six foreign countries participating. 
: + 1 * 

Formal dedication of the new $500,000 Coliseum with Governor 
Smith officiating and public reception for foreign delegates and the 
public. ea 


Evening entertainment—Utility Horse Show, demonstrating the 
kind of horses required for government, State and industry use and 
for pleasure. Interspersed with industry pageantry and fine musical 
program. ‘+e & * 


Boys’ and girls’ contests, exhibits and demonstrations—instructive 
work for and by the “future farmers.” 
BS ok * # 
Agricultural college students’ cattle judging contests. 
* Sa ce 
Vocational training school for boys. A three days’ program afford- 
ing an unusual educational opportunity for the younger generation 
of farmers. ~“@ « « 


Human welfare and domestic science displays, demonstrations and 

health talks. Child welfare especially emphasized. 
Bs * +e * 

Comprehensive display of the National Dairy Council and its ac- 
tivities with relation to increased consumption of dairy products 
and the dietary value of milk and milk products. 

* * * & 

World’s best dairy cattle (over 1,200) pure bred, competing for the 
show ring’s highest honors. 

i of k co 

Exhibit of grade cows with high producing records, showing the 
kind farmers can own for profit. 

oa at * ok 

Cattle associations’ exhibits, full of information and suggestions 

for better dairy cattle on American farms. 
 &.- 2. 

Gigantic display of machinery, equipment and supplies for dairy 
farm and dairy factory—five large buildings full of beautiful ex- 
hibits from leading manufacturers in the country. 

* * * K 

Exhibits of motor trucks and trains illustrating the unusual and 

highly modern methods of transporting milk and dairy products. 
ok * * * 

Great display of dairy products from all dairy States, showing 
the world’s best production. 

* * ok a ; 

The most complete and comprehensive visualization of the Dairy 
Industry—including all its branches and embracing all its activities. 
The greatest educational opportunity ever gathered and arranged for 
the general good and profit for everyone engaged in the industry. 








economical dairy farm management. Here 
you can see and examine all the best appli- 
ances produced by leading manufacturers 
and learn exactly how you can lessen your 
labor and operating costs through the use 
of these appliances. 

In this present day of intense commercial 
activity, high-labor costs and close-marginal 
profits in all lines of business, it has become 
more increasingly necessary that one know 


his costs, manage his business 
with the maximum of efficiency 
and thorough understanding of 
all its phases. 

In this connection, you will be 
especially impressed by the re- 
markable United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s $25,000 Pan- 
oramic Exhibit—“Dairying Past 
and Present.” Just to see it will 
be an education in itself. It will 
depict the history of the dairy in- 
dustry, portraying the various 
stages of development through 
which the dairy industry has 
passed to reach its present stage 
of perfection. 

The entire Exposition affords 
an opportunity to witness the 
most stupendous visualization of 
everything pertaining to the 
dairy industry. Never before has 
there been brought to you so com- 
prehensive an array of all the 
phases of the industry relating to 
greater earnings on the dairy 
farm. In fact, the National Dairy 
Exposition is now recognized as 
establishing standards in the 
dairy industry of the entire 
United States. 

Let me emphasize again the 
economic aspect of the Expos- 
ition.. Every farmer who attends 
will carry ideas back home which 
can be put to practical use without 
a drain on the pocketbook. The 
sole purpose of the Exposition is 
better dairying, better milk prod- 
ucts, better dairy management, 
increased consumption of dairy 
products and increased prosperity 
for the dairy farmer through the 
utilization of efficient tools and 
implements to give him greater 
profits for money and labor in- 
vested. 


Program of the Dairy Show 


rats program gives a general idea 
of events during the period of the 
National Dairy Exposition, October 5 
to 13, inclusive. It is subject to minor 
changes without notice, but.in the. main 


. it carries accurate information as to 


date and place of important events. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5 


Formal opening of the Exposition, 
with World’s Dairy Congress delegates 
from 36 foreign states participating, 


2 f m. 

_ World’s Dairy Congress sessions dur- 

ing forenoon. 

_ Students’ National Contest in Judg- 

ey ed Cattle, Coliseum, 8 a. m. 
isplay of prize winning butter and 

cheese in the Dairy Building, and an- 

nouncement of winners. 

Dedication of new Coliseum, erected 
by the State of New York at a cost of 
$500,000, by Governor A. E. Smith, 
8 p. m. 

Public reception by Governor Smith 
for foreign delegates following dedica- 
tion exercises in Coliseum, 9 p. m. 

Cattle parade, all dairy breeds. 

Exhibits, demonstrations and lectures 
on health, nutrition and human welfare 
—a wonderland of new and novel life- 

(Continued on page 228) 














Te U. NEXPECTED H APPENED 


in the dairy barn at Mara Alva Farm, 


Smithville, O., when they 


of avery good quality alfalfa hay. The 
substitution of a poor mixed hay was 


necessary —there was nothing else in 
Mara Alva’s 


sight for some time. 
herdsman naturally looked 


den sharp slump in milk production. 


But right here he thought of his 
grain mixture and of how it might be 
improved to offset the change to in- 
ferior roughage. He decided to give 
DIAMOND CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
a trial. So he added a liberal amount 
of DIAMOND to his ration, still ex- 
pecting, of course, tosee production fall 
off, minus the stimulus of the alfalfa. 


But production didn’t. 


along on its usual levels fora few days 
and shortly it began to increase. 


The DIAMOND in the 


tion was more than making up the 


difference between good 
roughage. 


Do you wonder it’s in 
EVERY LIVE DEALER'S STOCK AND 
EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION. 


Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


New York Chicago 


Also Mfrs. of——»- 





Meet us at the 


NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 
(Booth 33) 
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ran short 


for a sud- 


It went 


grain ra- 


and poor 


a 
tay ‘ 
100 POUNDS NET” 





23% Protein 



















oN 


Does the safety of 
your live stock mean 
anything to you? 

Is the safeguarding of your crops 
and property of value to you? 











Anthony Fence around your farm 
will protect your stock and crops— 
add materially to the value of your 
property. 

Its long life and sturdy, dependable 
service will save you money. Order 
Anthony Fence from your local dealer. 
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To Plow or Not To Plow 
The Pros and Cons of Turning Land in the Fall 


HERE is a strong By DAVID STONE KELSEY warm, unless another 


series of arguments 


|in favor of fall plowing, thus get- 


ting a hard, slow, power-consuming 
job out of the way of April’s rush 
—and it is really about the only way 
to properly prepare for next spring’s 
potatoes, and oats; but there are at 
least an equal number of sound reasons 
against fall plowing, as usually prac- 
ticed here in the eastern States, or a 
lot of “dont’s” at least, as my boys call 
them in giving out work to the men. 

And lest some good neighbor rushes 
out to hitch up before reading this 
story to the end, I shall begin by a list 
of some of my pet “don’ts.” Then, if 
he still goes to plowing, he can at least 
give a reason for his act. 

We do not plow, where possible to 
avoid it, for any fall-sown grains or 
grass seeding even—unless it can be 
done early enough to permit ample time 
for settling of the soil again. Rather, 
we keep harrowing instead, more-and- 
more shallow, like summer fallow 
methods, for all grains, grasses and 
clovers need a solid seed-bed. 

We never plow merely to “turn over.” 
After any hoed crop, that three inches 
of the soil immediately at the surface 
we believe is the richer. Why should 
we turn up exhausted soil and turn 
down the best? It would give a poor 
start, besides subverting Nature. 

And plowing is not necessarily in- 
verting. A slice of turf, turned smooth- 
ly up-side-down is not plowed (for us) 
for by that process we mean to in- 
clude crushing and mixing and loosen- 
ing even more than merely inverting. 
We always chop turf land (diagonally 
—never “with” the coming furrows) by 
using the weighted cutaway two o1 
three hours per acre first, thus start- 
ing the process of remaking it into 
plant-food. But never use a mere disc- 
harrow for this work—nor go, even a 
few feet, in the direction you are to 
plow, we “Dutch harrow” always, that 
is, go both diagonal ways. Then, by 
turning about three-quarters over, with 
a good jointer to tuck the edge down, 
we have done something besides invert. 
That field of chopped up turf will de- 
cay very rapidly in the warm, moist 
condition of fall. 

And that brings up another “don’t!” 
When the soil is not too cold, and loose 
enough and dry enough to be pervious 
to the air, soluble plant-food elements 
are constantly being liberated. Under 
the added stimulation of plowing, which 
further aerates and hurries both bac 
terial life and chemical reactions, grave 
losses may result by leaching through 
the winter following. Better wait till 
November. It is a great waste of soil 
nitrates to plow while the land is still 


crop is immediately 
seeded in to take up the fast-forming, 
soluble elements. This is why we try 
to have something growing on the land 
about every hour of the unfrozen year. 

And finally, we don’t plow without 
turning under something. The very 
stimulus of tillage burns out our pre- 
cious humus, of which no eastern up- 
land ever has enough, and only the 
plowing under of turf stubble, coarse 
manure, straw, clovers or other green 
manures can deepen our humus and 
make Nature’s two inches of forest or 
wild soil, ten or more inches deep. 

Briefly then, we plow far less than 
is done on many farms yet where 
“there’s a reason,” never hestitate to 
plow for spring or other purposes— 
after November first. It is an excellent 
time to thus get the jump on the 
spring rush—to clean out burrowing 
inseets and perennial pests like quack 
by exposing them to all the fury of 
winter winds and weather. 

We like bare, unharrowed furrows 
too for the hard job of winter lime 
spreading, and we always resort to 
the fall plow for the subjugation of 
bogs, briers and brush. But we do not 
plow in early fall, other than for im- 
mediate reseeding. We believe that, 
in any good husbandry, bare, brown 
fields are anathema—the mark of an 
agrarian crime. 


CONVENIENT METHOD OF 
LAYING TILE 


Ray L. Walker, a Lorain County, 
Ohio, farmer, has worked out a home- 
made chute for unloading tile which 
H. L. Rogers, his county agent, says is 
the simplest and most successful device 
he has ever seen. 

It is, in effect, a tile-sized trough 
sloped down from the back of a wagon, 
so that a load of tile can be slid down 
it, one by one and end to end, and laid 
out on the land along the line of the 
proposed ditch as the wagon is driven 
slowly forward. 

The trough is simply a two-by-six, 
eight feet long, with two inch boards 
nailed to the edges to hold the tile on 
the track as it slides down. The top 
end of the chute is attached by a 
half-inch rope to the tail of the wagon, 
so that it slopes about 30 degrees. The 
lower ends is carried on small wheels. 

An inch board three inches wide and 
three feet long is nailed across the 
bottom of the chute where it touches 
the wagon, this to prevent overturning 
on rough ground. To prevent breakage, 
and to insure even distribution of tile, 
the chute should always be kept full. 

















Champion American Milk Producer East of the Rocky Mountains 


Kolerain Marion Finderne has recently finished making a record of 35,339 
pounds milk containing 1,278.5 pounds 80 per cent butter. Her milk record 
is the largest ever made east of the Rocky Mountains and the third larggst 
in the world. She milked over 100 pounds a day for 178 different days, her 
best day’s production being 116.7 pounds which was produced when she had 
been on test 42 days. There was only one day in an entire year that 
she milked less than 70 pounds. She was bred by E. F. Copeland of Colerain, 
Mass. but has been owned since she was 3 years old by Loeb Farms 
of Charlevoix, Mich. Her sire is Finderne Pride Fayne. She is the second 
daughter of this sire to milk over 32,000 pounds in a year 
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All over America 





I Trail Blazers 


followed, Montgomery 
Ward and George R. Thorne blazed a 
new trail to them, being first to fill their 
wants dire@ by mail and in the com- 















This Book is Now Saving Millions 
of Dollars for the American People 


The opportunity is now yours to Save Money on 
nearly everything you buy—for the Farm, the 
Home and the Family. 


You have a copy of this book—or a neighbor has 
one. Because into every state, into every city, 
into every county all over America the Montgomery 
Ward & Co. Catalogue has gone, bringing its oppor- 
tunity for money saving this Fall. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Is Working 
Constantly to Keep Prices Down 

Over Forty Million dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise has been bought and manufactured especially 
for this Catalogue, bought when prices were the 
lowest—articles of steel were manufactured when 
steel prices were down, leather goods when hide 
prices were low. 


Our buyers have actually searched the impor- 
tant markets of the world in their determination 
to secure these bargains for you—to help hold 
prices down, to make your savings larger. 


Are You Using This Book? 


Are you taking full advantage of your money-saving 
opportunity? Is your family buying from this book? 

You can save many dollars this season if you use this 
Catalogue, if you buy from it regularly, if you study 
this book and see for yourself the saving it brings to you. 


Ward Quality—And low prices 

Never, in over fifty years, have we intentionally sacri- 
ficed quality to make a low price. We offer no price. baits 
on unserviceable merchandise. 

It is our policy to sell only goods of Ward Quality—the 
kind of goods that stand inspection and use. So a low 
price at Montgomery Ward & Co. is always 4 low price 
on reliable goods of standard quality. 

We believe it takes both standard quality and low 
price to make a bargain. And every bargain we Offer is a 
reliable, serviceable article that will give you entire satis- 
faction. 

Begin today saving money by using this book. Begin 
today sending all your orders to Ward’s—where your 
patronage is always appreciated, where for over fifty years 
every customer has always been given a square deal. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
GO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
PORTLAND, ORE. FORT WORTH 



























Your Order will be Shipped 
in Less than 48 Hours 


Our new perfected system of filling 
orders is now over a year old. 


And our records prove that during 
the past year nearly all orders were 
shipped in less than 48 hours. 


48 hour service is our promise to 
you. But we do better than our promise 
—because a large percentage of our 
orders are actually shipped within 
24 hours. 


So you can order from Montgomery 
Ward & Co. and feel sure that nearly 
every time your order will be shipped 
in less than 48 hours, and frequently 
within 24 hours. 





The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Montgomery Ward &@. 
























Cows, 
molasses. 


Amolco Building 


Please send your free book 


Name — 
Tewn 
Dealer's Name 


Address 





horses, 


AMERICAN MOLASSES CO 


Feeding Facts” 


A LOW PRICED FEED FOR YOUR CATTLE 


hogs and sheep —all relish 
Mix it with the roughage they 
ordinarily refuse—and note how your feed 


bills are cut. 


AMOLCO SEAL 


High Test 


Feed Molasses 


is a pure Porto Rico Cane Molasses. 
sugar content is so much highe -r than ordinary 
“blac kstrap" and it costs no more. 


AMOLCO SEAL today from your dealer. 


FEED DEALERS-~ You will find Amolco Seal a good product to handle 
Write today for our special proposition and aids to help you build trade. 


THE American Mo.asses Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


Established 1865 
109 Wall Street 


109 Wall Street, New York City, Dept. A 
that tells all about feeding molasses 


R.D 


_ State 








Its 


Order 


New York City 





| Program of the Dairy Show 

(Continued from page 225) 
pictures depicting the food value of 
dairy products, especially arranged for 
the children: Dairy Building, all day 
and evening; repeated every day and 
evening throughout the week. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6 


_ Boys’ and Girls’ Dairy Cattle judg- 
ing Contest, Coliseum, all day. 
World’s Dairy Congress sessions, 


during forenoon. 
Cattle parade, Coliseum, 7:45 p. m. 
Horse Show for local horses and ex- 
hibition of horsemanship, Coliseum, 
8 p. m 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7 


Exposition open from 10 a. m. until 
6 p. m. 
Sacred Band 


Concert, Coliseum, 


9 


Annual Meeting of the National 
Dairy Club. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 8 
New Jersey Day—Holstein Day 


World’s Dairy Congress sessions dur- 
ing forenoon. 

Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Milk Deal- 
ers, Onondaga Hotel. 

Convention of the American Dairy 
Science Association, the Mizpah Hotel. 

Holstein Judging begins in the Coli- 
seum, 9 a. m. 

Dairy Demonstrations by Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Teams, Coliseum. 

Cattle parade, Coliseum, 7:45 p. m. 

Brilliant Night Horse Show, Coli- 
seum, 8 p. m. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9 
New York Day—Jersey Day 


_ World’s Dairy Congress sessions dur- 
ing forenoon. 


National Creamery Buttermakers’ 
Convention, Assembly Room, Court- 
house. 

Sixteenth Annual Convention of In- 


ternational Association of Milk Deal- 
ers, Onondaga Hotel 

Convention of the American Dairy 
Science Association, The Mizpah Hotel. 

National Cheese Association Conven- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce, Assembly 
Room. 

Jersey Judging begins in Coliseum, 
9 a. m. 

Holstein Judging completed. 

Cattle parade, Coliseum, 7:45 p. m. 

Briliant Night Horse Show, Coli- 
seum, 8 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10 


Pennsylvania, South Dakota, North 
Dakota and Maryland Day 
World’s Dairy Congress closing ses- 
sions during forenoon. 
International Dairy Dinner, with for- 








Safe as a good farm mortgage 


and far more convenient 
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ledetal lurml oar 
Bond 


by their owners. 


antee prompt payment of interest and principal. 
amounts of $40, $100, $500, $1000 and up. For details write to 


FEDERAL FARM LOANBONDS 


Interest Sure—Readily Salable—Safe—Tax-free 


These Bonds are equivalent to first mortgages on improved 
farms in New England, New York and New Jersey—all cultivated 
The twelve powerful Federal Land Banks guar- 
Can be had in 











The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Write for Catalogue 
SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 





KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 


because one man can operate without help of any 
Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
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Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 
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HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Bex 44 Belleville, Pa. 
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eign delegates to the World’s Dairy 
Congress as guests of the American 
Dairy industry. 

Ayrshire Judging begins in Coliseum, 
9 a. m. 

Brown Swiss Judging begins in Coli- 
seum, 1 p. m. 

Jersey Judging completed. 

Judging of Boys’ and Girls’ Club Calf 
exhibits, Coliseum. 

ey sessions of International As- 


sociation of Milk Dealers’ Convention, 
Onondaga Hotel. 
Cattle parade, Coliseum, 7:45 p 


Brilliant Night Horse Show, P Coli 


seum, 8 p. m. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11 
New England Day—Guernsey Day 
Guernsey Judging begins in the Coli- 

seum, 8 p. m. 
Ayrshire and Brown Swiss Judging 
completed. 
Vocational School 
begin. 
Cattle parade, Coliseum, 7:45 p. m. 
Brilliant Night Horse Show, Coli- 
seum, 8 p. m. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12 
Grange Day 


Guernsey Judging completed. 

Cattle parade, Coliseum, 7:45 p. m. 

Brilliant Night Horse Show, Coli- 
seum, 8 p. m. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13 


Dairy sessions 





7:45 p. m. 


‘attle parade, Coliseum, . 
Coli- 


Brilliant Night Horse Show, 
seum, 8 p. m. 
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The EMPIRE is so 
simply constructed 
a boy can clean it. 


NoTrick atAll to Clean It 


A few er oy = each oy mag a thorough going over 
once a week keeps the 

pire Milker spick and span. 
Plenty of hot water makes 
the weekly cleaning a quick 
job, too. (Boiling doesn't 
affect the rubber parts.) 


Thousands testify to. the 
easy operation and care of this 
wonderful labor saver. Robert 


M. Eighmy of MacFariand, 
Wis., writes—"*Aside from the 
cleaning, the only other at- 
tention we give it isto puta 
very small amount of the 
special grease on the leathers 
of the pulsator about once in 
four or five months, which 
takes about one-half hour."* 


See the 
learn more about the milker 
that is easy to clean—the 
machine that cuts labor costs 
to a third of hand milking. 
gets better milk from your 
eows and more of it, and 
brings you bi r dairy prof- 
ite. Get the facts and you'll 
then understand why the Em- 
pire is standard equipment in 
so manyof the leading dairies 


EMPIRE MILKING 
MACHINE CO. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





copy at on: 
See our y exhibit 
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Milking hataced abbaters: 


See the Empire Exhibit 


Spaces Nos. 41-26 Dairy Building No. 2 


NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


If You Use STRUVEN’S 

















There’s More Profit 


Those who have sent for our free folder on feeding 
and samples of Fish Meal can soon see the benefits 
of this ideal feed supplement. STRUVEN’S 
FISH MEAL supplies the needed proteins and 
minerals for rapid growth and better health 
among POULTRY, HOGS and STOCK. 

STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL is made from fresh, 
whole fish—finely ground—clean and nourishing. 
You will find it a waluable and completely satis- 
factory feed supplement. W rite for free folder today! 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 


114-C S. Frederick St., | BALTIMORE, MD. 





























































THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
1012-1062 Pike $t. Cincinnati, 0. Roof ne Book 
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A Years Dairy Lessons 


Some Things I Would and Would Not Do Again 


E are supposed to 
live and_ learn. 
Sometimes, as far as the latter is con- 
cerned, it is necessary “to set up a 
strike” to note our progress. However, 
one cannot buy the feed for and super- 
intend the care of 150 dairy cows for 
a year without drawing some conclu- 
sions. These I am going to set down 
in a sort of summary form; doing this 
will help to clarify my own thinking 
and perhaps pass on something of bene- 
fit to American Agriculturist readers. 
If we have learned anything dur- 
ing the past year it is to appreciate 
good roughage more than ever. A\l- 
falfa, clover, and early cut timothy 
are absolutely necessary to the cheap 
production of milk. 

In previous articles I have told how, 
after we had a cow or group of cows 
at the highest point, we could force 
them with a grain feed we could raise 
or lower their production immediately 
by varying the quality of the roughage 
fed. 


In our A. R. testing we have de- 
pended more on, good roughage and reg- 
ular care than we have on grain. 

Our grandfathers used to cure hay 
in the cock. With the introduction of 
machinery and the increased cost of 
labor we have been becoming more 
and more careless in our haymaking. 

Last summer Dr. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University told me—and I be- 
lieve Professor Savage agrees—that 
hay which is well cured away from 
direct sunlight so it retains its green 
color and which does not mow-burn, 
contains valuable elements which ordi- 
narily cured hay loses. 

During the past year we have tested 
this out a bit and for some reason or 
other than having less breeditig trou- 
bles with our cows than ever before. 

For years we have wanted to grow 
alfalfa and more clover. No one of us 
but has had the disheartening experi- 
ence of securing a fine stand of alfalfa 
ot clover and then having it winter-k Il. 
The most valua'le contribution to ag- 
riculture made during my time, I be 
lieve, has heen the dscovery by the 
New York State Colleve of Agriculture 
through practical field tests of the ne 
cessity of usihy northern grown alfalfa 
and clover seed in practically all see- 
tions of the State in order to secure 
crops of these legumes that will live 
through our severe winters 

With this discovery, and with the 
subsequent introduction of this seed on 
a commercial scale, has come a wreat 


improvement in the hay crop of the . 


State as far as the needs of dairy cat- 
tle are concerned. 

In our own experience in buying and 
feeding grain the past year has taught 
us some valuable lessons. Formerly, 
like many dairymen, we depended upon 
the protein analysis to measure the 
value of a grain ration. To-day we are 
buying our grain with little regard for 
the protein content, provided it is some- 
where between 16 and 20 per cent, but 
with the utmost care to know the di- 
gestible nutrients the ration contains. 

Any ration containing less than 1,400 
pounds of digestible nutrients has no 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


place on a dairy farm; 
yet thousands of tons 
of such rations are sold that will not 
carry much over 1,250 pounds of di- 
gestible nutrients per ton. 

Both in our regular dairy and in our 
A. R. testing we have ample proof of 
the fact that a ration with not over 16 
per cent protein, but which is at least 
four-fifths digestible, will make 
milk and keep our cows in better con- 


dition than many rations analyzing 
higher in protein. 
I wish I could get the message to 


every man who buys dairy feeds—and 
had the time to support it with our 
records—that buying protein without 
regard for digestible nutrients is caus- 
ing dairymen to lose millions of dollars 
each year, 

I do not want to go on record as say- 
ing that the silo has been overem- 
phasized. There is a place for one on 
every dairy farm. I am _ convinced, 
however, that silage as a food for 
dairy cattle has its distinct limitations, 
and I am not sure but what the teach- 
ing of recent years, that we should 
put as much digestible dry matter in 
the slo as possible, has been somewhat 
misleading 

Of one thing I am sure That is, 
if we have plenty of vood alfalfa and 
clover hay, er very early cut timothy 
und wild grass and a highly divestible 


grain ration, the chief value of silage | 


lies in its sneculence. In facet, with 
our A. R. cows, we soon found that 
there was a limit beyond which we 
could not go in feeding silage with- 


out impairing production. 

This limit, as I recall it, was about 
a peck of silage per cow per day, a 
surprisingly small amount compared 
with the standard of feeding on the 
ordinary dairy farm. 

Within the next few months we will 
finish a dozen A. R. records on pure- 
bred Guernseys. We have learned that 
it costs real money to make A. R. ree- 
ords on pure-bred cattle. It remains 
to be seen whether or not it will pay 
us. Personally I am of the opinion 
that there is a good deal of bunk in 
the proposition. Some man makes a 
high advanced registry record on an 
unusually fine animal and sells her for 
a fancy price. From then on his ex- 
perience is pointed to as an example 
for young men to follow. 

Nothing is cver said of the hundreds 
of medocre records that are made, of 
the high record cow lack in- 
dividuality, and of the hundreds of 
cows which have their usefulness 


which 


more | 








vined by forcing or poor feeding dur- | 


ing the test period. 

Size, individuality, health 
helieve, are even more important than 
records. <A large cow that is healthy 
and possesses the individuality cannot 
help but give milk if she is well cared 
for. There is room and a good mar- 
ket at fair prices for thousands of 
such animals. Perhaps it would be 
well, as we look into the future, to 
plan on raising more of them and to 
think less of the occasional individual 
we hope to own some day that will 
break the world’s record. 

















One of the features of National Dairy Show Week, will be a dedication 
of the new dairy building at the New York State College of Agriculture 


at Ithaca. 


The picture shows the building as it now appears—a structure 


in keeping with New York’s greatest farm industry. The dedication ex- 
ercises will take place on Saturday, October 13 and will be attended by 
leading dairymen from all parts of the United States as well as foreign 


countries, who will be in attendance at the show in Syracuse 


—these, I | 





















































FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE MADE ON THE FARM 


Autographic Kodak 


OOD pictures, easily made, and com- 
plete even to date and title written on 
the film at the time by means of the ex- 
clusively Eastman -autographic feature — 
that’s the Kodak way. 
You’ll want such pictures of live stock, crops, 
equipment, buildings, for reference and year-to-year 
comparison; you'll point to them proudly in your 


Kodak album when they are made just for fun, like 
the illustration above. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 




























350 to 400 pounds 
of Milk from every 
100 Ibs. BULLBRAND 


ig so commonly the experience of Bull Brand 
users everywhere that we guatantee these results! 
And in addition, we guarantee more milk from each cow. 





Only the choicest ingredients and the most careful 
milling can make a feed with these exceptional 
milk ptoducing qualities! 


Remember, it isn't the pnce of 100 pounds of feed 








that counts---it’s the cost of making 100 poundse@,/ 
milk! 


And even though Bull Brand should cost a great 
deal more than it does---the results obtained will 
justify our claim that 
Ball Brand Dairy 
Ration is the most 
ecohomical feed on 
the market today. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
Feed three or more cows on 


BULL BRAND DAIRY RATION 


in accordance with our difec- 
If the results do not 
prove satistactory to you, upon 
application to us or any of our 

for the 


thona, 





















deal he i 
food cod will be refunded. 
MARITIME MILLING CO., 


©Yhere'’s a 
BULL DION Dealer a, ieoorted 
in every live town BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BULL BRAND — 


DAIRY RATION 


3-4 LBS: MILK fromiLB. FEED! 






















—In Poultry Houses, Cow Barns, Etc.— 


Carbola is a white paint and powerful disinfectant combined in powder form. 


Simply stir the powder in a pail of water and it is ready for brush or sprayer— 
no rns or straining. Does not clog sprayer. Won't peel or flake. 

zoe Rowena disinfectant does not evaporate but keeps its strength on the 
walls. Carbola will not spoil even in water and may be kept standing in pail 
to be used as wanted. One pound covers about 100 square feet. 


Results Are Sure and Certain 


Carbola is neither poisonous nor caustic—harmless to the smallest chick or 
stock that licks a painted surface, It gives walls and ceilings a smooth, white 
finish, increases the light, improves the appearance, and helps make buildings 
clean, sweet-smelling and free from mites and contagious disease germs, There 
is nothing better than Carbola for dairies, poultry houses, cellars, dog kennels, 
rabbit hutches, garages, tree trunks, etc. 

It has been used for = by more than 100,000 dairy and poultry farmers 
and by agricultural coll and experiment stations. We have a big file of 
letters from farmers and d cdercheges praising it. Give it a trial—you will 
never regret it. 


AS A LOUSE POWDER for use on cattle, poultry, horses, hogs, dogs, etc., the dry pow- 
der will be found most satisfactory. The dry powder is applied like any other louse powder, and 
is Very effective—a first-class louse powder at 10c a pound. 
Your hardware, feed, seed, poultry supply or drug dealer has Carbola or can get it. 
If not, order direct—prompt shipment by parcel post or express. 


§ Ibe. 7Sc and 10c postage $0 Gio, $2.25 andl Hie pevtans 20 Ibs. $2.50 delivered 
50 Ibs. $5.00 delivered 200 Ibs. $18.00 delivered 


291 Ely Avenue, Long Island City, New York 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 














ABOG SPAVINor 


YOUCAN’T CUT OUT ‘troroucuen 


BUT YOU CAN REDUCE THEM WITH 


SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


AB 


without laying up your horse. Does not blister or remove the hair 

ABSORBINE penetrates quickly and fs healing, cooling and soothing—strengthens and 
invigorates tired, lame uscles and tendons—allays pain and inflammation—reduces 
yreness and lameness 

ABSORBINE ie purely herbal, and afe to use anywhere In addition to being an 








effective liniment, it is a ie ywerful antiseptic and germicide. Therefore, ABSORBINE. 


applied to a sore or Ww kills the cern makes the wound aseptically clean and 
promotes rapid healing "Etect ive if Pol u Evil, Quittor, Sores, Lacerations, Bruises, 
Cuts or Speed Crac 

Mr. Fred White, Bor 676, Payne, Ohio, writ ef purchased a bottle 

of your ABSORBINE - und used as you directed. ‘The puff all djsap- 

peared before I had the bottle qui 1 used up.” 


SEND FOR FREE HORSE . SoCs F 
le inforn ‘* and cattle. 
obligatior 


Tt is well wort! 


m about 
king wit! it ex 


which gives valuab ati 


aving and is yours for the 


ABSORBINE, $2.50 a bottle at avenue. or postpaid. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ense 


























New Lamp Invention © 
Beats Electricity 


Beautiful Lamp Gives 400 Candle 
Power For Less Than *> 





A stab of pain or a 
stubborn, nerve-racking 
ache—both yield quickly 
to a single application of 








. Gombault’s Balsam. 
Cent A Night wonderful Relief. 
The standard remedy for 
Any home may now have the benefits of cuts, sprains and strains, 
electric lights at practically no cost through muscular or inflammatory rheumatism, 
the remarkable invention of B. J. Davis, a sciatica, lumbago and chest or bronchial 
Kans@ City expert mechanic colds. Used in thousands of homes. 
This amazing invention called the Economy At your druggist’s or prepaid os 
Lamp is beautifully designed and an ornament eos One ee lasts a long tim 
to any home. There is no wick, chimney or e kills a lo pain. 
odor. It lights {nstantly and gives ‘more light THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS 
than 20 electric light bulbs, 27 lamps or 400 COMPANY 
candles at a cost of less than 1 cent a night. Cleveland, Ohio 


It is so simple a child can operate it with per- 
fect safety and carry it anywhere. 

So proud is Mr. Davis of his invention that 
he wants to send an Economy Lamp free to 


GOMBAULTS 






















try. to any reader of American Agriculturist BALSAM 
who will write for it. If you want plenty of 

soft, brilliant, healthful light you should ac- . . ° 
cept this generous offer without obligation by The /mporte ad Liniment 
simply sending your name and address to HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 
B. J. Davis, 109 Economy Bldg., Kansas City, 

Mo., before this special introductory, offer is 

pundrave I will condition a Horse or 





Cow in twelve days 


50 per cent to looks and value. Sati rs 


ta) 


put flesh on its bones. Give it life end vigor. Can add 





or no pay. Send postal for frve offer. 
P. A. FAUST 








BRYN MAWR, PA. 








How To Sell 


Avoid Market Gluts to Get the Best Price 


OW, when and where to market the 
poultry surplus, and in what con- 
dition to market it, are questions that 
call for answer with the arrival of fall. 
Most poultry is sold from the farm 
“on the hoof.” The individual farmer 
does not wish to take the time for home 
dressing. He is unfamiliar with the 
best methods of finishing, dressing, 
packing, and shipping. He lacks the 
equipment for chilling and holding and 
he does not have the market outlets 
to dispose of the dressed product to 
the best advantage. Similar reasons 
were responsible for the shift from 
farm slaughter of cattle and hogs to 
the big packing houses and caused 
creameries to replace farm _ butter- 
making. 

Much poultry is shipped alive to the 
large consuming centers, but whether 
dressed in the smaller towns near the 
point of production or in the large 
cities, a goodly fraction of it is put 
through an intensive fleshing or fin- 
ishing process before slaughter. Spring 
chickens are fed about ten or fifteen 


Y 
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Your Poultry 


the fall and early winter, since the 
percentage of heavy, well-finished birds 
in the receipts increases after the first 
of the year. 

Country buyers may try to buy all 
poultry at a flat price instead of pay- 
ing a premium for that which is fat. 
In such cases, producers can ship di- 
rect to reliable commission houses on 
the large markets, if the distance is 
not too great, where their poultry will 
sell more nearly on its merits. Regu- 
lar shipping crates, which can be ob- 
tained through the commission house, 
should be used. 

During the cold weather, the farmer 
can dress his birds and ship them with- 
out fear of spoiling. Dressed poultry 
costs less to ship than live, and if prop- 
erly dressed and chilled, the shrinkage 
will be small. The farmer who under- 
takes to dress his own poultry will 
be competing with the professional 
dressers, however, and must approach 
the standards of packing set by them. 

No food is given for a day before 
slaughter, the birds are stuck so that 


SIX-YEAR AVERAGE OF WESTERN 
FRESH-KILLED CHICKENS 
AT NEW YORK 





Seasonal Fluctuations in Prices of Dressed Poultry 


days and hens five or ten days in crates 
arranged in batteries in the poultry 
packing houses. They are given all they 
will eat two or three times a day of a 
ration such as 60 per cent of finely 
ground corn meal and 40 per cent red 
dog flour or white middlings mixed 
with enough buttermilk to make it like. 
mortar. 

Young chickens will add 20 to 60 
per cent to their original weight by 
feeding in this way and 350 to 400 


| pounds of dry feed with the butter- 


milk used to moisten it, will produce 100 
pounds of gain. Compared with the 
cost of making gains on other kinds 


| of live stock, together with the selling 


price, poultry fleshing has distinct ad- 
vantages. 


Best Poultry is Milk-Fed 


Besides the additional weight, the 
carcass is made more plump and at- 
tractive in appearance and is bleached 
by the milk feeding. All these bene- 
fits are preserved by slaughtering as 
soon as the finishing process is com- 
pleted. Poultry which is milk-fed and 
fattened to capacity on the farm will 
shrink and be very easily bruised and 
blemished when shipped alive. so that 
it will not grade as first class when 
dressed and most of the results of 
special feeding are lost. 

This does not mean that no effort 
should be made to finish poultry to be 
sold from the farm. Handlers of poul- 
try constantly complain that only a 
small percentage comes to market as 
well-finished as it might any be 
made by the producer. For this very 
‘reason, the ultry fleshing industry 
has feulched 0 golden opportunity to 
the packers. 

Prices for live poultry in the large 
cities discriminate between the unfin- 
ished and the well-fleshed. To some 
extent, this is shown by weight. Heavy 
hens, for example, are selling for four 
to seven cents more than light hens 
weighing under four pounds. This dis- 
crimination is most pronounced during 


they bleed thoroughly, and they are 
plucked dry instead of scalded. The 
heads are wrapped in paper to avoid 
smearing other parts of the carcasses 
with blood. The birds are cooled for 
a day. or so in a room slightly above 
freezing and then sorted into uniform 
sizes and grades and packed in boxes 
of a dozen birds, or in barrels. The 
barrels may be packed with ice, or, if 
the weather is cold, the birds may be 
shipped by express in boxes without 
ice. 
Markets differ to some extent, but 
dressed broilers are usually sorted into 
those weighing under 20 pounds to a 
dozen, those weighing 20 to 24 pounds, 
and 25 to 30 pounds; friers, 31 to 35 
pounds; and roasters, 36 to 42 pounds, 
43 to 47 pounds, and 48 pounds, up. 
Fowls, which are hens and pullets be- 
yond the springer stage, are sorted into 
similar groups from 30 pounds down 
to 66 pounds up. Those in barrels 
or kegs are not sorted so closely. Milk- 
feds, at the present time, bring one 
to three cents a pound more than corn- 
feds on the New York market. 


Opportunities in Private Trade 


Poultry producers located reasonably 
close to the larger towns and cities 
found in every State have an opportu- 
nity to develop a special trade with 
hotels or well-to-do consumers, who 
are willing to pay attractive prices 
for high-class, milk-fed poultry dressed 
on the farm. For such trade, it may 
be advisable to draw and truss the 
birds before they are delivered. 

All these methods of marketing call 
for extra time and labor which the 
farmer may find it inconvenient to fur- 
nish when field work is pressing. Co- 
operative marketing, when it reaches 
the stage of operating poultry fleshing 
and packing plants, which are not cost- 
ly, offers a better way for the pro- 
ducer to get the full worth of his 
product. 

Poultry marketed early in a season 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Keep the Radiator Clean 
ED. HENRY 


ITH the approach of cold weather, 

if the radiator on the car or farm 
truck is to be safeguarded from freez- 
ing, it will have to be filled with an 
anti-freezing solution. Before doing 
this, however, it is always advisable to 
first thoroughly clean it out if the 
greatest efficiency of the cooling sys- 
tem is to be maintained. A system 
clogged with dirt or rust will not al- 
low of free circulation, nor can a scale- 
incrusted system be expected to cool 
efficiently. 

To remove dirt or rust, unless it*has 
accumulated sufficiently to produce 
clogging, a thorough flushing will suf- 
fice. However, a system that has been 
cleaned as often as it should will not 
have clogged from these two causes. 
With scale incrustations in hard water 
regions it is different, there is always 
some trouble from this source. 

Unless the radiator is so badly in- 
crusted as to require mechanical treat- 
ment or boiling in a vat, the following 
will clean it effectually and with a 
minimum of labor. Jt is caustic, how- 
ever, and care must be used in han- 
dling it. “Dissolve about one-half 
pound of lye in five gallons of water. 
Strain this solution and put it in the 
radiator. Then run the engine for five 
minutes and afterward draw off the 
solution. 

Now thoroughly flush out the cool- 
ing system in order to remove every 
trace of lye. This can be accomplished 
by filling the radiator with clean water 
several times and then running the en- 
for five minutes after each filling and 
before drawing the water off again. 


BRAKE LINING ON LIGHT TRUCK 


My Ford truck needs some new brake linings. 
What kind do you advise me to get?—R. B., 
New York. 

It is pretty hard to answer an inquiry 
of this kind, because we do not like to 
recommend one kind of brake lining in 
preference to another when there are 
several very good ones. However, there 
are hard and soft brake linings. The 
particular kind to use will depend on 
the care you give your truck. If you 
use it pretty hard, or if some careless 
— is going to handle it, then the 

ard linings will give better results in 
the severe wear to which it is subjected 
and will be less likely to burn out. 

If you handle your truck yourself and 
use it very carefully, you can use the 
softer linings which will give better re- 
sults in braking; that is, it will start 
and stop the car smoothly and easily. 
Some repair men are using an extra 
tough and rather hard lining for the 
brake band, but putting softer and 
lighter linings in the slow speed and re- 
verse bands, which are not used so 
much. Then they will all wear down 
more evenly. 


WATCH YOUR BATTERY 
TERMINALS 


Very often corroded battery termi- 
nals cause a great deal of trouble. The 
lights, horn and generator might be 
operating smoothly, but the self-starter 
will not work. The reason for this 
robably is that the terminals of the 
ene are either corroded or poorly 
fitted, so that only a sufficient amount 
of current to operate the lights and 
horn can pass. 

The electrolyte, or battery acid, is 
the cause of terminal corrosion. If it 
has once begun, the best way to elimi- 
nate it is to clean the terminals until 
there is a bright lead finish, then wash 
them with ammonia, or some other 
alkaline solution to neutralize what 
acid may be present. Of course, care 
should be taken that none of this solu- 
tion gets into the battery. After the 
cleaning is accomplished, see that the 
terminals make a good full contact. 
Tighten them up well, and coat them 
with vaseline or other grease to prevent 
the acid from coming in contact with 
the joints. : 

Usually about the only attention a 
battery requires is to keep the plates 
covered with the electrolyte, adding 
distilled water as needed. On long 
tours, when there is continual driving 
the steady charging may cause some 
overheating, but this can be obviated 
a as the lights burning part of 

time. 
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Sor Economical Transportation 











uality Cars Now 
Easy to Own 























5-Passenger $ 9 5 F.O. B. 
Sedan NOW 7 Flint, Mich. 


Artistic appearance, fine 
finish, and riding comfort are 
characteristics of all models. 


It is no longer necessary to 
pay high prices for quality 
transportation. 


Through engineering and 
marketing efficiency, Chev- 
rolet has achieved volume 
production of quality auto- 
mobiles, thereby effecting 
such remarkable economies 
that it now leads all standard- 
built cars in volume of sales. 


Ease, simplicity, and economy 
of operation are insured by a 
chassis famous for its engi- 
neering efficiency. 


You have reason to be proud 
of your Chevrolet. It is an 
achievement. 


Prices Effective Sept. 1, 1923, F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster - - $490 Superior Sedan - 


- + $795 Superior Light Delivery $495 


Superior Touring - - 495 Superior Commercial Utility Express Truck 


Superior Utility Coupe 640 Chassis - 


°« « 395 Chassis - - - - 550 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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G. L. F. Emergency Dairy 








RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS - The value and popularity of the public forme . 
feeds heretofore originated by the Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
Ino. have been so great ag to stimlate extensive imitation on 


the part of competitors, and, 


WHEREAS - The production of. imitations hag produded an extra- 
ordinary demand for the i édients specified in said open 
formlae with the result of stimlating the mrket prices of 
such ingredients to unreasonable heights, and, 


WHEREAS - It seems the part of sound economic policy to refuse 
to be a pesty to any action that will further increase prices 
of dairy feeds either now or in the immediate future, be it 


RESOLVED that the Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. suggests 

to ite shareholders who have given orders for G.L.F. feeds for 
delivery during the eix months from October 1923 to March 1924 
inclusive, that they meet the situation by substituting for 
Milk Maker and Exchange Dairy a G.L.F. Emergency ration es made 
up under the direction of Professor E. S. Savage of Cornell Uni- 


yg NNR Srey WO 


RESOLVED that for those who feel that it is imperative that they 
have feeds mixed according to the established Milk Maker or 
Exchange Dairy formilae such feeds yay for the month 
of October at $51.41 for Milk Maker « 48.41 for Exchange 


Dairy Syracuse rate basis. 
(SIGHED) 


A) nde ED Habarh, 
yo > Ma A SL, gievaittils 






tL + Bull (Caupmond C HthaneH 


DIRECTORS, COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 


September 21, 1923 
Ithaca, New York 








Ground Oats 
Ground Barley 
Distillers’ Dry Grains 
Gluten Meal 


Cottonseed Meal, 43% 


Linseed Meal, 34% 

Molasses 4: 4, 
Steamed Bone Meal 
Calcium Carbonate 

Salt . 


The Formula 





Bulky —Palatable—Digestible 


sank 1465 Ibs. Digestible Nutrients. 
anes ‘ Cost per ton: $45.05, Syracuse Rate Basis. 
3004 Cost 100 lbs. Digestible Nutrients: $3.07. 
2605 Contains No Wheat Feeds. 
208 Use Gluten Meal Instead of Gluten Feed. : 
ose e & oe Guaranteed 20% Protein--9% Fibre—4% Fat. 
2000# Actual Protein Considerably Higher. 


Substitute G. L. F. Emergency Dairy and Wait for Market Declines 


You are urged to substitute G.L. F. Emergency Dairy for your Milk Maker and Exchange 
Dairy pooled orders so that you may later buy the established rations at a reasonable price. The 
formula has been prepared by Professor E. S. Savage with your best interests in mind. ‘The price 
of $45.05 Syracuse rate basis for October, November and December shipment, with 50 cents 
per ton per month carrying charges added for January, February and March, protects you at a 
reasonable price throughout the season. 
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Protect Your Milk Check 


G. L. F Emergency Dairy is Distinctly a Fighting Ration 


In conference with manufacturers of some 
of the necessary ingredients, it has been repeat- 
edly stated that dairymen are able to pay the 
increased cost of these ingredients because they 
are receiving a better price for their milk. 

Our answer to this is that you should not be 
compelled to do so and 


Basic supplies are plentiful and cheap. Curs 
rent quotations of September 20, 1923 as com- 
pared with September 20, 1922 reveal North- 
western bran prices $10.00 higher, local bran 
$9.50 higher, and Chicago September wheat almost 
six cents lower. Still, in many places in this State, 
farmers are receiving less than $33.00 per ton for 
milling wheat and paying close to $40.00 for bran. 

Gluten feed is approximately 





$17.00 higher today and $3.00 





that we are not serving 
your interests if we permit 
such injustice when previous 
years have brought small 
milk returns, and especially 
so when other basic ingredi- 
ents are available at reason- 
able prices. 


Why Feed Prices 
Advanced 


At no time since the Pool 
opened have prices on the 
chief ingredients been at a 
level which would permit pur- 
chases that would establish a 
fair relative price as compared 
to last year’s bookings. 

Short selling of wheat feeds 











Professor Savage’s 
Endorsement 


'N offering EMERGENCY DAIRY as 

a substitute for the tried and 
well known Milk Maker and Ex- 
change Dairy, the G.L.F. is to 
be commended. The substitution 
will make it advantageous to wait 
until the markets adjust them- 
selves on the ingredients which go 
into the original rations. EMER- 
GENCY DAIRY is highly digestible, 
uses only the finest quality high- 
protein ingredients and over-runs 
its guaranteed analysis sufficient 
to make it a real substitute for 
Milk Maker as well as Exchange 
Dairy. It will give very satis- 
factory results. 

I hope that those who have 
ordered in the Feed Pool will co- 
operate with the G.L. F. in its 
fight for reasonable prices on 
public formula dairy rations. 














higher than the highest price 
of the 1922-1923 feeding sea- 
son, while corn, its basic com- 
modity, is less than $7.50 per 
ton higher. Hominy is about 
$8.00 higher or more closely 
in line with the highest cash 
corn values. Cottonseed meal 
is about $8.25 higher and oil 
meal out of Northwestern 
mills about $14.00 higher. 
With crops of wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, cotton and flax 
generally better than the ten 
year average and many of 
the crops far in excess of 
last year’s production, it 
would scarcely seem justice 
to you or the carrying out of 
your trust, to in any. way 
contribute to further arti- 
ficial stimulation by attempt- 
ing to cover your require- 
ments on the Milk Maker 


has been prevalent. Many feed 

manufacturers came out with flat season prices 
which would not permit replacement, but antici- 
pated seasonal declines which did not occur. 
Early buying was urged and considerably stimu- 
lated. On top of this came a very dry season 
and poor pasturage, which further increased the 
demand. 

Cash corn, because of scarcity, became very 
high. Gluten manufacturers reported light pro- 
duction and flour mills which sold and ‘antici- 
pated production on the basis of sixty-five to 
seventy-five percent of capacity worked at only 
about thirty-three percent during August, and are 
still operating on the lightest seasonal produc- 
tion known for years. 


and Exchange Dairy formu- 
lae, even were the supplies of ingredients avail- 
able at the existing levels. 


Substitute G.L.F. Emergency Dairy 


The price on G. L. F. Emergency Dairy is 
reasonable for season shipment. It is but $1.75 
a ton higher than the low summer price on Ex- 
change Dairy. All who ordered on the feed pool 
are protected by the price on this ration against 
higher markets. If prices work lower they will 
be immediately reflected in the cost of Milk 
Maker and Exchange Dairy. The thing to do is 
to use the Emergency Dairy Ration. When lower 
prices come you can go back to Milk Maker and 
Exchange Dairy if you so desire. 


COOPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, INC. - 


Feed Department 


Buffalo, N. Y. 














































That’s the right ign 
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Sure-Fire, All-weather Ignition 


Silo filling time. Better snap up the ignition of 
your gas engine with a New Columbia Hot Shot. 


ition. The largest laboratory, 
devoted to perfecting dry cell batteries, makes it 
right. Hence, Columbias give more power and last 
longer. Simple, no complicated parts to get out of 
order. Super-durable, moisture-proof, rain-proof, in 
their steel case, they insure dependable ignition in all 
weather. Ask for Columbias; insist on getting them. 


Columbia 


atteries 


—they last longer 


Columbia Dry Batteries forevery 
kind of service are sold at elec- 
trical, hardware, and auto acces- 
sory shops, garages, general 
stores. Insist upon Columbia. 
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“I set out to build 
a farm engine 
that would have 
every feature the 
farmer wanted 
and none he did- 
n't want. It has 
now been on the 
market six years. 
Thousands of sat- 
isfied users tell 
me I've succeed- 
ed. I'm proud to 
have this engine 
bear my name.” 


~A. Y. Edwards 

































The regular power jobs 
on your farm probably 
vary from about 1\ to6 
H. P. Yet there's no 
need to have two or more 
engines for these jobs. 
Today you can get six 
engines in one. You can 
get an engine that will 
deliver 144 H. P. for the 
little jobs, 6 H. P. for the 
heavy work, or any de- 
sired power in between. 
You canc power as 
you change jo hange 


power instant! And 
will get high eficioney Sa 
low cost at all powers. 


No Other Engine 
on Like It 





EDWARDS. 
FARM 


ENGINE 


There fo Bo other farm 
engine like the Edwards. 








saw sheller, small silo filler, 
comcrete Mixer, spray “ 
etc., and does every j 
easily and cheaply Noothe 
engine can do this. It is 
easy to move and can be set 
anywhere and put to work 
without fastening down. 
Burns kerosene or gasoline. 
Smooth running. No vi- 
bration, Safe—no crank- 
ing. Safety fly-wheel and 
all moving parts enclosed. 
Anyone cap operate it. 


What Users Say 
Fred Dunderi, Strath- 
cona, Minn., says: “I cer- 
tainly like my Edwards 
Engine. Runs an 8-inch 
burr mill full capacity. 
Has plenty of power and 
then some. It certainly 
works fine. I like its vary- 
ing speed and power and 
its light weight, it is so 
easy to move from job to 
job. Best and handiest en- 
gine I have ever seen or 
used and wouldn't part 
with mine at any price if 
I couldn't get enuther one 
and I wouldn't go back to 
the old-fashioned aoary 
Spe qagine to use ane ift. 
Edwards does all the 
company claims for it. 
“One of my neighbors 
‘was looking over my Ed- 


Name 


My EngineDoes theWork: 


Read the Amazing Facts About 
This Wonderful Farm Engine 


wards and I ran ft for him 
— changed it all the wa: 
from 1 to6H. P. He 
buy one right away. He is 
us ing 0 4 A. P. at present 

ut at times needs PP. 
so this would be the very 
engine he wants.” 


A.C. Lukehart, Dayton, 
Pa., says: “Well leased 
with my mJ s and 
would not trade it for any 
other kind of engine that 
I know of as it is so handy 
to move from one job to 
another and the company 
has been fair and square 
to deal with.” 


Free Trial Offer 


Now—I know I am 
making some extraordi- 
nary claims for my engine. 
I want to prove them to 
your satisfaction. | want 

ou to try the Edwards 
engine absolutely free. 
Don t gend me a penny. 
Don't Send me an order. 
Just write your name and 
address on the coupon be- 
low and I'll send you com- 
plete information about 
the Edwards, together with 
my straightforward, un- 
conditional free oi offer, 
= will not ted 
any way. 
—A. Y. Edwards 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO., 433 Main St., Springfield, O. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO. 

433 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 

get oot or Ain, om send me 
ription your engine, also 

ree trial offer. 








details of your 





Address 





| higher wages. 
| pound, eggs 40 cents a dozen.—MRrs. 
A. C. 








™ New York Farm News 


Oneida Co.—The hay crop, which was 
good as to quantity and quality, was 
secured in good condition mostly. Oats 
harvest quite well. Some threshing 
done. Recent showers have started 
after feed. Some good pieces of corn, 
but mostly below standard. Potatoes 
have been looking good. Frost did con- 
sideravle damage in northern part of 
the county. Fresh eggs sell at 38c, new 
potatoes $1.50 to $2 per bushel. The 
flow of milk is shrinking.—E. N. A 


Along the Southern Tier 


Tioga Co.—The 64th annual fair of 
the Tioga County Agricultural Society 
held on the first week in September was 
the best one ever held in this county. 
The attendance was the largest on rec- 
ord and the exhibits were of higher 
order in all departments. The seven 
Granges of the county each had an 
elaborate booth. The pageant which 
was given during the evenings, depict- 
ing the agricultural history of the 
county was a great success. Over 500 
people took part. During the first week 
in September the extremely dry weather 
was relieved by an excellent rain. The 
drought which has been quite severe 
this season has greatly retarded crops. 
The milk supply has been about cut in 
half. Some corn fields have been com- 
pletely ruined. Others look fairly good. 
Buckwheat is filling fairly well. The 
oat crop was heavy. Some potatoes 
were greatly benefited by recent rains. 
Motorists passing through say that ap- 
parently Tioga County showed less ef- 
fect of drought than most counties they 
passed through, and we thought we 
were all dried up.—C. A. B. 


Broome Co.—Considerable rain fell 
during the first week in September. 
Springs immediately began to show the 
effects of it. On the night of Septem- 
ber 10, the weather was very close to 
freezing. School began in most districts 
on September 4. There seems to be 
more teachers available than for many 
years. Many farmers are cutting wood 
or planning to do so in the near future. 
Buckwheat is being harvested.—Mrs. 
L. K. C. 


In Western New York 


Erie Co.—Farmers are threshing and 
getting ready for winter in general. 
Wheat did not turn out very good. Po- 
tatoes and corn are doing well. Hay 
was also good, now selling for $14 a 
ton. The help proposition is getting 
quite serious. Our boys and girls are 
going to the city where they can get 
Butter is 51 cents a 


Wayne Co.—While the acreage of 
beans in Wayne County this year is 
considerably larger than that of last 
year, the dry weather has injured the 
crop to such an extent that the total 
yield of beans will be less than that of 
last year. We had a very long dry 
spell and many fields which were 
planted rather early began to yellow up 
and mature before the showers came in 
the latter part of August and early 
September. It is very doubtful if the 
yield of beans will be on the average of 
15 to 18 bushels in contrast to — of 
20 to 25 bushels normally.—E. 


Ontario Co—We have had quite a 
dry spell, occasional showers, things 
look fairly well. Cabbage is quite 
small, looks like a short crop. Pota- 
toes are not turning out very well. If 
we only would get some rain it would 
help the wheat ground. Pastures are 
very thin.—H. D. S. 


New Grape Insect in Seneca 


A new grape bug has appeared in 
Seneca County, having been discovered 
in the Smith vineyards. 

In appearance the bug somewhat 
resembles the beetle. Its work is given 
to the leaves, causing them to wither 
and dry up. The experts at the Geneva 
Station failed to classify the bug with 
any previously reported, and an im- 
mediate special study was ordered on 
the insect. While it is reported that the 
vineyard men discovered the insect in 
time this year so that by the aid of the 
present sprays little damage was done, 
it is believed that the bugs would have 
worked much damage in time. As soon 
as all the facts are rounded up on the 
matter the station will report the new- 
comer.—A. H. 
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Fatter pigs & 
fatter vrefits 


OGS need animal food to build 
flesh and bone. Dold-Quality 
Digester Tankage is 60% animal 
protein. Mix with grain or feed 
separately in hoppers or slops. 
Gives better results than grain 
alone; saves one-third cost. Tankage-fed 
hogs show more pounds when marketed—and 
more profit per pound. Experience proves it. 
Write for FREE booklet on DOLD- 
QUALITY Poultry and stock foods 
JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. 
Dept. AA BUFFALO, N.Y. 








4y DIGESTER 





TANKAGE 
MILK CANS 


20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 


We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonable. 


Deke, 











Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
equipment 
irom us since 


1889. 
J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
S98 Murray St. New York City 


POWER EER 


Com 4 cows at once—18 
to 40 an hour! A t time 
and money saver ‘ou have 
6 or more cows to mill 
costs ———_ To 
INSTALL! A! lready t tomilk. 
No pulsators; no 


no pipes 
Special Offer and Toll pastionlars. Write today. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING = 











































On trial. Easy running, easily cleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- & 
pacity ines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether |-— 
dairy is large or small, write today. 
AMERICAM SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 7052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 

















starlet highest cash prices for all 
—~ * Mink, Muskrat, 
m, Red Fox. Fancy furs a 

8 specialty. including Silver and 


ross Fox, Fisher, Marten, etc. 
Sa aniameneedillll y . "Our continued prompt 
oes and liberal policy are now briaging us ship- 
ts from all North America, Alaska Mexico. 
Bend! for free Price List. Address 
M. J. IBWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y., Dept. 9 
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Jersey Farm Bureaus Start 
Campaign 


NE of the most important moves of 

organized farmers in New Jersey 
starts this month when the New Jersey 
Federation of County Boards of Agri- 
culture, which is the New Jergey unit 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, launches its membership drive to 
renew its support for the next three 
years. Over 8,000 farmers now or- 
ganized through their county boards of 
agriculture into the State Federation 
are solidly back of the movement. 

Under the slogan of “Forward, 
Farm Bureau!” the Membership Com- 
mittee of the State Federation will go 
into every agricultural county in New 
Jersey to sign up fruit growers, dairy- 
men, vegetable growers, poultrymen and 
general farmers for the support of their 
County Boards of Agriculture, the State 
Federation and the National organiza- 
tion, which jointly represent 1,250,000 
farmers in 40 States. 

George Rexon of Haddonfield, N. J., 
prominent in farm bureau organization 
in this State three years ago, has 
accepted the appointment as State 
Campaign Leader. Each County Board 
of Agriculture will appoint a county 
campaign manager, who is a farmer 
and resident of the section, to work 
with the State Committee. These cam- 
paign managers will take full charge 
of the membership drive in their re- 
pective counties. 

The membership drive will follow 
through all the counties until by mid- 
December all farmers of the State have 
had an opportunity to renew their 
pleage to support farm bureau move- 
ment. The campaign centers through 
the State Headquarters of the New 
Jersey Federation of County Boards of 
Agriculture, at Trenton, N. J., of 
which A. Cooley is Secretary.—W. H. B. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COOPERA- 
TIVE HOLD ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


Down in Middlesex County, N. J., 
a gray building standing at a corner 
in the road might puzzle the passerby. 
It looks like a church—and yet it 
doesn’t. 

The answer is simple—It was once 
a church, now it isn’t. The Farmers’ 
Cooperative Association, in search of 
a building, bought it, moved it seven 
miles to the chosen site, refinished the 
interior, put in lights, chairs and a 
stage, a piano and other “fixin’s” and 
behold! The building which once 
sheltered a congregation is now head- 
quarters for the activities of three 
lively communities. 

There are a hundred members or so 
and no deadwood. In fact, according 
to F. W. Stillman, secretary of the as- 
sociation and one of the moving spirits 
since its start five years ago, every 
member is a live one, and not only was 
practically all the work on the re- 
modeled building done by members, but 
the financing was too. What small 
amount of money in notes there is out- 
standing—and the organization had 
paid off practically all its obligations, 
as well as kept up its running expenses 
—is held by the members themselves, 
although local banks have voluntarily 
offered financial aid. 

The annual three-day exhibit—a 
county fair in miniature, with the 
“amusement” features excluded and the 
agricultural displays the feature—was 
the occasion for the first visit of the 
American Agriculturist representative 
to the headquarters of this thriving co- 
operative association. And the exhibits 
were well worth a railroad trip to see. 

This Middlesex County Cooperative 
is one which other communities might 
well study. It has gone ahead with- 
out dramatic “spurts,” but on a steady, 
sensible basis. Nothing which could 
not reasonably be accomplished was 
undertaken, but once a definite goal was 
set, every member got behind with a 
will. The result has been its healthy 
condition of sound financing and con- 
tinual steady progress. Various farm 
necessities—100 tons of lime at one 
time, carloads of supplies at others— 
have been purchased by the association 
for the benefit of all the members. 


“We have been taking the American 
Agriculturist for be years and we 
like it very much.”—Thos, T. Horton, 
De Kalb Jct., N. Y. 
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SUGARED 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


because it is made up of the world’s greatest carbohydrate grains, Corn, Oats, 
Barley and Wheat, finely ground, correctly balanced and sweetened with cane 
molasses, making it exceptionally palatable. This combination of nutritious grains 
supplies your cows with energy and endurance, enabling them to give maximum 
yields over long periods. 


Feed Sugared Schumacher Feed as the maintenance part of your 
ration, along with our “Boss” 24% “—~ feed or any other good 
protein concentrate and you will 

marked increase in milk yield and better health conditions of 


Send your name and address for our new 
FREE dairy book, “‘The Dairy Herd’’ 


NOTICE—If you attend the Dairy Show be sure to visit our exhibit in Farm 
Machinery Exhibit Building No. 2. Meet our Feed Experts—they have some 
interesting feeding facts for you that will make your call profitable. 


||| The Quaker Qaks Company 1 22: 


Address CHICAGO U. 8. A. 


The scarcity of home grown grains in the East 
makes it necessary for dairymen to select with care a 
carbohydrate feed that will best supply their cows with 
the maintenance part of the ration. 


You’ll make no mistake in feeding 


agreeably surprised at the 
































C ar Owners Wanted 


—To show and sell the greatest 
improvement in Spark F Plugs 
since Gasoline Engines were in- 
vented. Unbreakable, translu- 

cent core shows ata eg just 
3 which cylinders are firing 


Beacon Lite Spark Plugs 
You Can See chem Fire 










agneto. 
FREE Write today for my Big Engine Book. 
"Sent free—No obligation on your part. 

ENGINE WORKS 


1801 Oakiand Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1801 Empire Bullding, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$1500 Gets 325 Acres with 
25 Dairy Cattle, Team, Tools 








75 T. hay, 150 bu. oats, 125 baskets corn, 25 bu. potatoes, 
flock poultry, cream separator, vehicles, tall implements, 
tools. etc., included; 44 mile village; good markets; pro- 
ductive dark loamy ti!lage, 30-cow brook-watered pasture, 
wood and timber to market for price of all, 125 apple trees; 


buildings valued $7000; fine 2-story 11-room house fire- 
place, 4 big barns, etc. To settle immediately $5000 gets 
all, only $1500 needed. Details page 20 New Ilius. Catalog 
Bargains many States. Copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150R Nassau Street, New York City. 


KEEPS FENCE POSTS FROM ROTTING 


AND RED CEDAR POSTS are scarce 
or fencing, Pine, Chestnut, Willow, and 
any kind of wood in or above 
ground guaranteed to 


a last twice as long 
A if painted with 
~~ Carbolineum 















Weod Preserving Or” Write 
Dept} 93Milwaukee, Wis. for circulars 
FRUIT TREES srr ees 


A TREDUCED PRICES 
Write f ee ~ ‘TBostreted | Catalog 
/ Pomona United Nurseries 
— 2Tree Avenue, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Breeders of 
REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE 


Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 














SWINE BREEDERS 


142—PIGS FOR SALE—142 


Yorkshire and Chester White Crosses; Chester and 
Berkshire Cross Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $4 each; 7 to 
8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to9 weeks, $5 each. Pure 
Chester White Pigs, 6 to7 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Breed Boars, $7 each. I will ship any part of 
the above lots C.O. D.on approval. 1 will guarantee 
safe delivery as far as the AGRICULTURIST goes. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 
BIG TYPE Registered Chester PIGS 


Two months old, $10.00 each. Papers included. 
ey are good ones, worth the money. 
T. D. SCHOFIELD, WOODSTOCK, N. H. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet, 
Box 10 














HARPENDING DUNDEE, N.Y. 

4 C World's Grand Champion 
Big Type Chester Whites ioc). Pie tio eee 
Prepaid. GEO. F. GRIFFIE, R. 3, NEWVILLE, Pa. 





FOR SALE 
Fritzlyn Farm Pure Bred Guernsey Bulls 


from three to seven months old, sired by our May 
Rose, Golden Secret, King of the May sire, who has 
the blood of the three May Rose One thousand 
yand cows. Thedamsare A. he ae 
Rose and grand-daughters of Ne Plus Ultra, with 
type and production. Federal Accredited ‘herd. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 


WM. F. FRETZ PIPERSVILLE, PA. 


HOLSTEINS aND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, = head of the finest 


quality to select from. 
A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, SF 


HOLSTEINS 


2 Car loads high-class grade springers. 50 Grade 
Heifers, 2 and 3 years old. 60 Head Registered 


Cattle. Write your wants. 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


























GOATS 


T O get the best choice, buy Milk Goat Daas Now. 
Buy Bred Does in October. Buy and 
Yearlings Now. 


S. J. SHARPLES, R. D.5, NORRISTOWN, PA. 
GOAT KEEPING PAYS! fAS% ae hi mt 


Fresh ids! Fepatitel. ake cream-color Anglo-Nubian, 


Sas eras 
StL 














Big Type P olands ag ee A yy 


prices. Write me. G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO. 





0. L Cs. 8 and od big Ty70 Chester Whites, grand champion 
red for size and quality at farme rs 
prices. Geo oR "Ginter & Bous, R. 9, Carlisle, Pa 





E 
100 °°. SREE TERT 58 Bek” PIGS 


OAKS DAIRY FARE WYALUSING, PA. 


REGISTERED 0. 1. 





AND CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 
EK. P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, WB. ¥. 








BABY CHICKS 





Bar Rock Pullets, handsome bw4 La ring ‘Stock. 
Pore’ 50.each, Lots of 100 or more $ 
Pullets $1. a ; Bite Leghorn Pullets $1. "op ens wo 
d Airdale Pups $25. 


HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, WN. J., R. 2 








LARGE fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Steck, 


Eggs, low; catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pennsylvania. 








IF YOU SAY: 


“T saw your ad in the American Agriculturist” 
when ordering from our advertisers, you will benefit 
by our guarantee to refand the price of goods pur- 

chased any subscriber from any advertiser a 
fails to make good if the article purchased is found 
not to be as advertised. 


No trouble, that. And you insure yourself from trouble. 
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Senators Smoot, Norris and Overman we 


by printed matter, It is a ver 


Insurance Company. 


Mr. Overman matured a policy in the 
his good will. 


are the great dependable sources of fut: 


With resources of more than $10,000. 
in force: with net low cost to poli v he 
benefits, the Postrat is indeed the Com 


Safety, Saving 


The HeattH Bureau issues periodical 


time to check or cure it. 








Find Out What 


wily antag 


To take 
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| benefits and econ 
the Company's off 

(4] write and say 
ance particulars 
°° in Ame n Agr 

Dividends October 6th.” 
In your letter be st 


in your 
Policy and 
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i Contingent based on official re 
Dividends filed with the New Y 
Paid as ata 
Earned 


2. Your occupa 


|| Guaranteed 
| 
| birth. 
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ant commission-sayvi 
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511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 













the floor of the United States Senate, and the best way to reach the boys who 
had allowed their policies to lapse, so as to arrange for their reinstatement. 
‘ varronal Record of Jar os ract ts taken: 
Senator Overman: “Could not tha done by circularizing the 
soldiers 
Senator Norris: “ I think that would help a great deal." 
Senator Overman: “I was once insured in a company, which I think is 
one of the must successful coropanies in the world—and the reason 
the Senator's bill commends itself to me so strongly is beeanse of 
the plan proposed for collecting the premiums wh ich can and 
does write insurance because they have no agents. They do it all 


a great business in this country. 


It is good will and good words that ha 


dlisease-prevention and policyholders have the privilege of one free medical 
examination each year, thus making it possible to detect incipient disease in 


| Lastly, the cost of insurance is low because Postat policyholders receive the 
benefit of the commissions that other companies pay their agents. 
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3. The exact date of your 
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| POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
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re discussing War Risk Insurance on 





y strong company and is condneting 
It is known as the Postal Life 


Postat and the Company earned 
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ders and with its Heattu Bureat 
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43d Street, New York 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 


7 U ¥ BS Now- S uperfin« mix- 
































Meriden, Conn 











Pennsylvania. 





MER .p rE = . ORDER I AL L 
AMERICAN CARPENTEI ma a , nmoet Paks papi single tulips, 30 for $1, | 
. with « - $ Darwit "tulips 5 for $1; 100 for | 
d wit) $ hya the, 10 for $1, postpaid Guar- | 
orem’ { den: t sound bulbs, HORROCKS BROS., R. 2, 
giver ARPENTRR, 71 H aM alles ss 
M ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY FOR SALE 
i - ——E ev ’ f jiate or later loading 
— Also straw W.aA WITHROW R. 4, Syracuse 
AGENTS WANTED 
saan 2 . SALE—Fall and winter apples, sprayed 
N'S SHIRTS—Easy to sell. | un Cc. J. YODER, Grantsville. Md 
Make $1 laily Underse tore 
ine Exclusive patterns Free sam 
HICAGO SHIRT MANUFACTURERS, | HELP WANTED 
Van Buren, Factory 159, Chicago | 
| ~ ALL men. women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- 
: |} ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
7? y traveling or stationary. write MR. OZMENT. 
WOMEN’S WANTS | 258 St. Louis. Mo.. immediately 
ATCHUWORK—Send fifteen ce rate for house- } WANTED AT ONCE —A good farm hand. 
i pa ge, bright mew calicoes d percales Give particulars tn first letter. stating wages 
Your y's worth every time. P ATC HWORK wanted. J. A. HERMAN, Fornbell, Beaver Co., 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 


REAL ESTATE 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 


ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
ertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
Subseribers that the publishers of this pape! 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
hicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the | 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to exer- 


cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- 
sponsibility must end with that 

CHICKE Ns Mc ynth- ‘old White Leghorns, 
B irron-Sti ain, $30 per 100. Yearling hens, 
$ $1.60. EMPIRE 





Shipping coops, 
Seward, N. Y 
COCKERELS for 

stock; $5 to $10 each 
lity. BEDFORD FARM, 


WHITE LEGHORN sale 
from fi t certified 
An exceptional opportu! 


Katonah, N. Y 





FALL AND WINTER CHIC KS ~—Rocks Reds, 
Leghorns. Catalog. WM F. HILLPOT, Boz 
29, Frenchtown, N 





COCKEBRELS 
LAURA DBCKER, 


WHITE wy ANDOTTE 
Mammoth Pekin ducks. 
fordville, N. Y 


Stan 








CATTLE 
Guernseys, males 
accredited herds 


FOR SALE — Pp ure-bred 
and females, all ages, from 
May Rose and other popular blood lines for 
foundation herds. Reasonable prices Extra 
good values. Special mention bull calves by 
Oxford Boy of Pencoyd and Langwater Recluse. 
JOHN K. CORBETT, Lancaster, Pa, 





FOR SALE—Two pure -bred Hele tein heife rs 
with papers One coming two years, will 
freshen in January The other seven months 


old. EARL G. SPOOR, 


R. 2, 


REGISTERED JERSEYS—Bargains in young 
bulls, $45.00 up Females all ages Good 
ck Reasonable prices Write, HENRY 
INGALLS, Greenville, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Six-grade 
test 5-8% assed 


he pe 
GLADYS SADDL! MI RE, 


For particulars write 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 


st 





2-8 
test 
N. 


Jerseys, 
1 TB 
Altamont, 


years ; 
clean 
A 


FOR SALE—Farm 210 acres, in Berkshire 
Hills; house seventeen large rooms, well built; 
very large barn; trout stream runs threugh 
barn yard; buildings good condition; orchard, 
forest preserve, rich soil; one mile from State 
road and creamery; suitable gentleman's coun- 
try estate, sanitorium, boarding, cattie and 
poultry raising, market gardening, general 
farming Price $5,000, of which $2,000 naay 
remain on mortgage Also farm 100 aces, 
seventy acres cleared land, balance woodlarid; 
large house and one outbuilding, no barn; or- 
chard ; suitable summer residence, poultry, cat- 
tle, market gardening, general farming. Price 
$1,500, cash. Also house of 8 rooms, barn and 
chicken house, fruit trees, one and a haif acres 
land; price $800. FRANK WHITEMAN, Hills- 
dale, N. Y¥ 





VINELAND POULTRY FARM — 2,000 ca- 
pacity, new 7-room semi-bungalow; one of the 
best locations in Vineland; stock, fruit and 
Shade; $4,000, rest mortgage. WALTER E. 
MILL ER, Vineland, x. J. 





FOR SALE OR RENT—General store and 
stock, large established business; information 
on request. E. BAILEY & SON, Lexington in 
the Catskills, N. Y. 





FARM WANTED — Wanted to hear from 
owner of improved farm or good land for sale, 
priced reasonable. L. JONES, Box 859, Olney, 
Illinois. 


FOR SAL EOR EXCHANGE— 


7-acre equipped 








village home, State road; $4,300 for little 
larger farm BOX 125, Collins Center, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





LATEST STYLE SANITARY — _—— 
ETS save money and time. Fre 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 





ROLL DEVBELOPED—Six post cards, 25c. 
Trial enlargement 5x7, 10c. Prints, 3c. 
COMMERCIAL STUDIO, Carthage, Missouri. 
BEST PRINTING, 
samples Write requirements. 
FARM PRESS, Putney, Vermont. 





7 L & EAST MONEY Free 
HONESTY 








. TB tested 


FOR SALE—Two bred, registered 
N. Y 


Guernsey heifers. SETH COOK, Byron, 








~ §PLENDID RAMBOUILLET, Dorset, 
Cheviot and Southdouse rams, also 
Taxpayer and Defender Duroc swine 
ire Rosin rye. D. H TOWNSEND 
N. ¥ 
REGISTERED DELAINES Sixty, 7 and 2 
year old rame Combing size, form, fleece 
constitution, hardy, wel town. Satisfaction 
guaranteed J. C. WRATHERRBY, Trumans- 
burg, N. ¥ 





40 
Delaine, 
ewes. 
all ages. PF 
& SONS, Interlaken, 


RE ECISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP Ewes 
ow imbs, and few ram lambs. A-1 breeding 
$20 to $40 A. L. MERRY, R. 3, Belmont 
New York 





FOR SAL E — Hight Registered Hampshire 
Ewes and one buck ; good stock ; price for flock 
$175. SCUTT FARMS, R. 2, Olean, N. Y. 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE xesgting rams 
for sale. H. B. COVERT, Lodi, Y. 




















SWINE 
PE DIGR EED 0. I. c pias $6.50. Year- 
ing Leghorns, $1 EL BRITON FARM, R, 1, 
Hudson, N. Y¥ 
FOR SALE- _Berkshi re bred sows, $80 each. 


ERWIN CLARK, Wadsworth, N. Y. 








HORSES 





; THIRTY SHETLAND AND WELSH PONIES 
sale cheap to quick buyers. 


All ages for 
SENECA PONY FARMS, Salamanca, N. Y. 








BEES 








HONEY — Nature's oe sweet; 6-Ib, can 
buckwheat, $1.20, 12-1! $2.10 Prepaid first 
three zones BARTON *APIAR IES, Tryonville 
Pennsylvania 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





SHEPHERDS 





ENGLISH AND (WELSH 
Thirty generations eding from proven sires 
and dams, fron stur al he Few Blue 
Highland pups GEORGE OORMAN. Mara- 
| thon, N. ¥ 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—2 litters, 
several males, 5 to 8 months, at bargain prices. 
W. W. NORTON, Comaners, N. Y¥. 

PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS — Grown fe- 
males. EL BRITON FARM, R. 1, Hudson, 


New York. 


COLLIE PUPS 








AND BRBEDERS — Best 


| blood. PAINE’S KENNELS, South Royalton Vt 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RB- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of American Agriculturist published weekly 
at 416 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y., for Octo- 
er 1, 1923. 

State of New York, County of New York, 8s. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the president of American Agriculturist, 
Inc., and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper. the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit. 

1. That the names and address of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: . 

Publisher, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Hopewell 
Junction, N. Y.: Editor, E. R. Eastman, 557 


Van Cortlandt Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, E. R. Eastman, 557 Van Cort- 
landt Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.; Business Mane 
ager, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Hopewell June- 
tion, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and address 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 


or more of the total amount of stock.) Amert- 
ean Agriculturist, Inc.. New York, N. Y.; 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Hopewell Junction, N. 


557 Van Cortlandt Avenue, 
Morgenthau, Hope- 
Morgenthau, 31 


Y.: B Fastman 

Yonkers, N. Y Flimor F 
well Junction, N. Y Heury 
West 72nd St., New York, N. 

3. That the known bondholde rs, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are fone, so state. None. 

4. That the two fa. next above, give| 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and) 
security holders, if any, contain not only the) 
list of stockholders and security holders as they | 
appear on the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 


tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afiant has no reason to believe that any other 


person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 
That the average seaiber of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is....... (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr 
President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
2ist day of September, 1923. 
(Seal) Philip Ganz, N. Y. County No. 27, 
N. Y. Register 5048. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1923.) 
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TB Program Adopted 


N order to find and agree upon some program 

most acceptable to the farmers of the State 

for getting rid of bovine tuberculosis, the 
New York State Farm Bureau Federation at 
its last annual meeting appointed a committee 
to eooperate with the Department of Farms 
and Markets and the Farm Bureaus of the 
State. This committee consisted of E. R. Zim- 
mer, Secretary of the New York Holstein Asso- 
ciation; L. A. Toan, President of the New 
York State Guernsey Breeders’ Association ; 
M. EB. Buckie, of the Lincoln School of Agri- 
eulture; Jay Coryell, State Director of New 
York Farm Bureaus; afd H. EB. Babcock of 
Ithaca, N. Y. Following the untimely death 
of Mr. Zimmer, M. C. Bond, who succeeded him 
as secretary of the State Holstein Association, 
was appointed in his place. The committee 
organized by choosing H. E. Babcock as chair- 
man and Jay Coryell as secretary. 

This committee held many all-day meetings 
and made an exhaustive study of the whole 
situation. As a result of the information 
which it obtained, the committee made its re- 


port to the Farm Bureau Federation, which 
accepted it, and then brought it before the New 
York Conference Board of Farm Organizations. 
This body, after making two or three amend- 


ments, accepted the report and recommended 
it as a future program upon which all forces 
in the State should unite to eradicate TB. 
The committee’s report, as it was finally 
adopted by the farm organizations, is given on 
this page. It is worthy of careful study by 
évery dairyman, because it will vitally affect 
the interests of every man who keeps cows.— 
THE EDITORS. 


The fundamental reason for eradi- 
eating tuberculosis lies in the menace 
of the disease to the health of the gen- 
eral public, particularly to the health 
of young children. The committee also 
believes that it will be of economic ad- 
vantage to farmers to eradicate tuber- 
culosis from their herds, thus reduc- 
ing the losses from death and lowered 
production which its ravages undoubt- 
edly cause. Since both will benefit 
thereby in the long run the committee 
feels that both the general public and 
the cattle owner should share in the 
expense of eradication. 

gnorance, the committee believes, is 
the chief limiting factor in eradicating 
bovine tuberculosis. Cattle owners who 
do not understand the nature of bovine 
tuberculosis cannot successfully combat 
it. The committee, therefore, earnest- 
ly recommends that the State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets and the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
combine on an educational program to 
help farmers to understand and com- 
bat the disease successfully. 

Inability to secure clean replace- 
ments for cattle eliminated from herds 
as the results of tuberculin tests, the 
committee believes, also handicaps the 
eradication of the disease. It there- 
fore recommends that County Ac- 
credited Herd Associations, in coopera- 
tion with the State and Federal of- 
ficials, administering eradication work, 
draft requirements for a system of 
dealers in clean cattle; that they re- 
ceive and pass on applications from men 
who desire to meet these requirements; 
that they give publicity to a list of 
such dealers; 
paid on the animals which react either 
in the dealers’ hands or after addition 
to herds to which they are sold. 

Indemnities as now established by 
State and Federal legislation and reg- 
ulations, the committee feels, are not 
too high to give reasonable indemni- 
fication to the owners of the better 
grade of dairy cattle; in many in- 
stances, they are not high enough. The 
whole matter of indemnifications can be 
regulated by appraisals. The commit- 
tee recommends that indemnities be left 
at their present figures. 

The committee found considerable 
confusion arising from the present 
joint administration of the Accredited 
Herd plan by both State and Federal 
officials, and in at least one instance 
there was a direct conflict in ruling. 
It recommends, therefore, that the ad- 
ministration of the Accredited Herd 
plan in New York State and of all 
bovine tuberculosis eradication work in 
which the Federal Government shares, 
be centered by agreement in the person 
of the New York State Commissioner 
of Farms and Markets and by him, if 
desirable, delegated to such other New 
York State official as he may designate 
and for whom he accepts full and 
complete responsibility. 

The committee also recommends that 
cattle owners desiring to cooperate 
with the State and Federal authori- 
ties in eradicating tuberculosis, group 
themselves into County Accredited 
Herd Associations; that they make as a 
requirement to membership in these as- 
sociations the signing of the Ac- 
credited Herd agreement; and that they 


and that indemnities be ° 


select where feasible as officers and 
directors, owners of accredited herds. 

The local administration of tuber- 
culosis eradication, whether under the 
Accredited Herd agreement or not, the 
committee believes, should be a mat- 
ter of joint agreement between the 
directors of County Accredited Herd 
Associations and a single official repre- 
senting both the State and Federal 
governments. 

The question of whether or not cat- 
tle owners pay for their tests or re- 
ceive the same free engaged the com- 
mittee’s attention for some time. These 
conclusions were finally reached: That 
there should be no free initial tests 
given by State or Federal veterinari- 
ans as such; that the function of the 
State and Federal veterinarians is to 
supervise eradication work; that 
whether or not the testing within a 
county should be paid for by cattle 
owners or by supervisor’s appropria- 
tion should be determined by local pub- 
lic sentiment and the ability of the 
County Accredited Herd Associations 
to secure the necessary appropriation. 
All members of the committee ques- 
tion the permanency of any system of 
free testing and believe that cattle 


owners who pay for their test will give 
more attention to the necessary steps 
beyond testing, which are required to 
eradicate tuberculosis. 

The committee favors the develop- 
ment of clean township or county areas 
as the ideal toward which tuberculosis 
eradication work should be directed. It 
will be possible to police such areas 
and keep them clean. Procedure in 
realizing the ideal of the clean area 
should be always a matter of joint 

eement between County Accredited 

erd officials and the officer represent- 
ing the State and Federal Governments. 

Funds appropriated for tuberculosis 
eradication work, the committee be- 
lieves, should be allocated to counties 
on the basis of cattle enumeration to 
be spent under the joint direction of 
County Accredited Herd Associations 
and the single official representing the 
State and Federal Government. Be- 
cause, many counties will not use up 
their allocation on account of lack of 
interest in the work or freedom from 
the disease, the committee believes 
funds should be reallocated periodically. 

The committee recommends that the 
chairman of the Agricultural Confer- 
ence Board call a conference of the 
presidents of County Accredited Asso- 
ciations to be held in connection with 
the National Dairy Show to form a 
State body to represent the various 
county associations. 
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Farmers 


Who Know 
Wear 


| Brown’s 


Beach 
Jacket 








> 


Reg. U. 8 Pat. Off. 
So made that the cold can’t get in, heat 


can't get out. Has wool fleece lining and 
wind proof exterior, snap fasteners. Warm 
as an overcoat, costs less than a good 
sweater. Washes and wears like iron. Ask 
for the OLD RELIABLE, Brown's Beach 
Jacket. Three styles—coat with or with- 
out collar, and vest. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


Worcester, M 
| NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO Ghe"w,® !s., 81:25: tg 
Ibs., $1.25; 10 lbs., $2.00, 
and rectpe free. 
PADUCAH, KY. 
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greatest achievement in over 20 years of building machines 
It’s a labor-saver that eve 


am to cut needs right now! It’s a money-maker, 
work of 10 good hired men. Best of 


to make farm work easier! 


FLERE, folks, is my new model OTTAWA Log Saw—my i \ \ 


Tet Mel Zell You About This ° 
cNew Improved Power Saw £ 


mi 


t does the 
all, this new model OTTAWA is o- > 


own! I sell it direct from my factory at a Low Factory Price. 
dollar for dollar value—and a 10-Year Guarantee to bind ins Oe 


HERE'S WHAT IT DOES —=c:..97 


boa > bet wack Xs td. BE 
aie. will 


You can use the OTTAWA to run 
corn sheller, ce pene, ws — 

eave you 

will A. - 4 pay ten tan iteele. 


1—Falls << tieie tee 2—Saws Logs. 3—Buzzes Up Branches. 4—Does Belt Work. 

‘culvunmortaws, Male “yA yon ex! Wooel 
w 15 cords a da 1 oe 

set i Wl te today ne Te Sooo 

I can’t begin to tell you all about 

and what Rein do for “y in | a anal seoee 

So send me a postcard with your name and ad- 


dress f pedia”’, 
or my new w "Wood Sawi Sawing Encyclo Big S Off 
Factory clean.” Right now 4 ** Sead Today! 


HARRY OVERMAN, Gen’l Mgr. 


OTTAWA MFG. ‘C0. 


Room 807-N, Magee Bldg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. f 
«Write Nearest Office) 


ne Nedfeaen more than I claim 
marth At your owe work You can 
range Easy te: 


FREE BOOK 







sai. Ant coat or 1 a 
p—.1 _ s backed by Se my ore Guarantee ‘Quisk ship- 
from factory and 9 h houses. 


It wili 


comend 5 fuel, there 
money with an OTTAWA 


time! 


MAIL 


’ Offer and 


ag CUTS A A. | MINUTE — 


Send today! 


HARRY OVERMAN, Gen’! Mgr, 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
Room 807-N, Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a Please send me your new “Wood Sawing Encyclopedia”. Special 
Low Prices on your new, improved OTTAWA 
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The Broad Highway —2y settery rarnor 


CHAPTER IV 
I MEET WITH A GREAT MISFORTUNE 


HAT day I passed through several villages, stopping only to eat and drink; 

thus evening was falling as, having left fair Sevenoaks behind, I came to 
the brow of a certain hill, a long and very steep descent called the River Hill. 
And here rising stark against the evening sky, was a gibbet, and standing be- 
neath it a man, a short, square man in a somewhat shabby coat of a bottle- 
green, and with a wide-brimmed beaver hat sloped down over his eyes, who 
stood with his feet well apart, sucking the knob of a stick he carried, while he 
stared up at that which dangled by a stout chain from the cross beam of the 
gibbet—something black and shrivelled and horrible that had once been human. 
' As I came up, the man drew the stick from his mouth and touched the brim 


of his hat with it in salutation. 


“An object lesson, sir,” said he, and nodded towards the loathsome mass above. 

“A very hideous one!” said I, pausing, “and I think a very useless one.” 

“He was as fine a fellow as ever thrust toe into stirrup,” the man went on, 
pointing upward with his stick, “though you’d never think so to look at him now!” 


“You knew him perhaps?” said I. 


“Knew him,” repeated the man, staring at me over his shoulder, “knew him 


—ah—that is, I knew of him.” 
“A highwayman?” 


“Nick Scrope his name was,” answered the man with a nod, “hung at Maid- 
stone assizes last year, and here he be—hung up in chains as a warning to all 


and sundry.” 


“The more shame to England,” said I; 
highways should be rendered odious by 


” 


is useless. 
” 


“'Od rot me!” cried the fellow, 
slapping a cloud of dust from his coat 
with his stick, “hark to that now.” 

“What?” said 1, “do you think for 
one moment that such a sight, horrible 
though it is, could possibly deter a man 
from robbery or murder whose mind is 
already made up to it by reason of 
circumstances or starvation?” 

“Well, but it’s an old custom, as old 
as this here road.” 

“True,” said I, “and that of itself 
but proves my argument, for men have 
been hanged and gibbeted all these 
years, yet robbery and murder are of 
daily occurrence.” 

“Why, as to that, sir,” said the man, 
falling into step beside me as I walked 
on down the hill, “I won’t say yes and 
I won’t say no, but what I do say is- 
as many a man might think twice afore 
running the chance of coming to that 
look!” And he stopped to turn, and 
point back at the gibbet with his stick. 

Once more, though my whole being 
revolted at the sight I must needs turn 
to look at the thing—the tall, black 
shaft of the gibbet, and the grisly hor- 
ror that dangled beneath with its chains 
and iron bands; and from this, back 
again to my companion, to find him re- 
garding me with a curiously twisted 
smile, and a long-barrelled pistol held 
within a foot of my head. 

“Sir,” said he, “I must trouble you 
for the shiner I see a-winking at me 
from your cravat, likewise your watch 
and any small change you may have.” 

For a moment I hesitated, glancing 
from his grinning mouth swiftly over 
the deserted road, and back again. 

“Likewise,” said the fellow, “I must 
ask you to be sharp about it.” It was 
with singularly clumsy fingers that I 
drew the watch from my fob and the 
pin from my cravat. 

“Now your pockets,” he suggested, 
“turn ‘em out.” 

This command I reluctantly obeyed, 
bringing to light my ten guineas, which 
were as yet intact, and which he 
_ pocketed forthwith, and two pennies— 
which he bade me keep. 

“For,” said he, “’t will buy you a 


draught of ale, sir, and there’s d 
stuff to be had at ‘The White Hart’ 
yonder, and there’s nothin’ like a, 


draught of good ale to comfort a man 
in any such small adversity like this 
here. As to that knapsack now,” he 
pursued, eyeing it thoughtfully, “it 
looks heavy and might hold valleybels, 
but then, on the other hand, it might 
not, and those there straps takes time 
to unbuckle and—” He broke off sud- 
denly, for from somewhere on the hill 
below us came the unmistakable sound 


of wheels. Hereupon the fellow very 

nimbly ran across the road, and 
vanished among the trees. 
CHAPTER V 
THE BAGMAN 

WAS yet standing there, half 


stunned by my loss, when a tilbury 
came slowly round a bend in the road, 
the driver of which nodded lazily in his 
seat while his horse, a sorry, jaded 
animal, plodded wearily up the steep 





“to my thinking it is a scandal that our 


such horrors, and as wicked as it 


slope of the hill. As he approached I 
hailed him loudly, upon which he sud- 


denly dived down between his knees 
and produced a brass-bound blunder- 
buss. 

“What’s to do?” cried he, a thick-set, 


round-faced fellow, “what’s to do, eh?” 
and he covered me with the wide mouth 
of the blunderbuss. 

“Thieves!” said I, “I’ve been robbed, 
and not three minutes since.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
great relief, and with the color return- 
ing to his plump cheeks, “is that the 
way of it?” 

“It is,” said I, “and a very bad way; 
the fellow has left me but twopence in 
the world.” 

“Twopence—ah?” 

“Come,” I went on, “you are armed, 
I see; the thief took to the brushwood, 
here, not three minutes ago; we may 
catch him yet—” 

“Catch him?” 
staring. 

“Yes, don’t I tell you he has stolen 
all the money I possess?” 

“Except twopence,” said the fellow. 


repeated the fellow, 


“Yes— 

“Well, twopence ain’t to be sneezed 
at, and if I was you—” 

“Come, we're losing time,” said I, 
cutting him short. 

“But—my mare, 
mare?” 

“She'll stand,” 
tired enough.” 

The Bagman, for such I took him to 
be, sighed, and blunderbuss in hand, 
prepared to alight, but, in the act of 
doing so, paused: 

“Was the rascal armed?” he 
quired, over his shoulder. 

“To be sure he was,” said I. 


what about my 


I answered; “she’s 


in- 


HE Bagman got back into his seat 

and took up the reins. 

“What now?” I inquired. 

“It ’s this accursed mare of mine,” 
he answered; “she'll bolt again, d’ye 
see—twice yesterday and once the day 
before, she bolted, sir, and on a road 
like this—” 

“Then lend me your blunderbuss.” 

“T can’t do that,” he replied, shaking 
his head. 

“But why not?” said I impatiently. 

“Because this is a dangerous road, 
and I don’t intend to be left unarmed 
on a dangerous road; I never have 
been and I never will, and there’s an 
end of it, d’ye see!” 

“Then do you mean to say that you 
refuse your aid to a fellow-traveler— 
that you will let the rogue get away 
with all the money I possess in the 
world—” 

“Oh, no; not on no account; just you 
get up here beside me and we'll drive 
to ‘The White Hart.’ I’m well known 
at ‘The White Hart;’ we'll get a few 
honest fellows at our heels and have 
this thieving, rascally villain in the 
twinkling of an—” He stopped sud- 
denly, made a frantic clutch at his 
blunderbuss, and saf staring. Turn- 
ing short round, I saw the man in the 
beaver hat standing within a yard of 
us, fingering his long pistol and with 
the same twisted smile upon his lips. 
“T’ve a mind,” said he, nodding his 





head at the Bagman “I’ve a grea’ 
mind to blow your face off.” 

The blunderbuss fell to the roadway, 
with a clatter. 

“Thievin’, rascally villain—was it? 
Damme! I think I will blow your 
face off.” 

“No—don’t do—that,” said the Bag- 
man, in a strange, jerky voice, “what 
"ud be—the eg 

“Why, that there poor animal 
wouldn’t have to drag that fat carkiss 
of yours up and down hills, for one 
thing.” 

“T’ll get out and walk.” 

“And it might learn ye to keep a 
civil tongue in your head.” 

“I—I didn’t mean—any—offence.” 

“Then chuck us your _ purse, 
growled the other, “and be quick about 
it.” The Bagman obeyed with wonder- 
ful celerity, and I heard the purse chink 
as the footpad dropped it into the 
pocket of his greatcoat. 

“As for you,” said he, turning to 
me, “you get on your way and never 
mind me; forget you ever had ten 
guineas and don’t go a-riskin’ your 
vallyble young life; come—up with 
you!” and he motioned me into the 
tilbury with his pistol. 

“What about my blunderbuss?” ex- 
postulated the Bagman, faintly, as I 
seated myself beside him, “you'll give 
me my blunderbuss—cost me five pound 
it did.” t 

“More fool you!” said the highway- 
man, and, picking up the unwieldy 
weapon, he hove it into the ditch. 

“As to our argyment—-regardin’ gib- 
betin’, sir,” said he, nodding to me, “I’m 
rayther inclined to think you was in 
the right on it arter all.” Then, turn- 
ing towards the Bagman: “Drive on, 
fat-face!” said he, “and sharp ’s 
the word.” Whereupon the Bagman 
whipped up his horse and, as the tired 
animal struggled forward over the 
crest of the hill, I saw the highwayman 
still watching us. 


” 


ERY soon we came in view of “The 

White Hart,” and scarce were we 
driven up to the door than down 
jumped the Bagman, leaving me to fol- 
low at my leisure, and running into the 
tap, forthwith began recounting his loss 
to all and sundry, so that I soon found 
we were become the center of a gaping 
crowd, much to my disgust. 

“Galloping Dick himself, or I’m a 
Dutchman!” he cried for the twentieth 
time; “up he comes, bold as brass, bless 
you, and a horse-pistol in each hand. 
‘Hold hard!’ says I, and ups with my 
blunderbuss; you remember as I ups 
with my blunderbuss?” he inquired, 
turning to me. 

“Quite well,” said I. 

“Ah, but you should have seen the fel- 
low’s face, when he saw my blunder- 
buss ready at my shoulder; green it 
was—green as grass, fer if ever there 
was death in a man’s face, and sudden 
death at that, there was sudden death 
in mine, when, all at once, my mare, 
my accursed mare jibbed—” 

“Yes, yes?” cried half-a-dozen breath- 
less voices, “what then?” 

“Why, then, gentlemen,” said the 
Bagman, shaking his head and frown- 
ing round upon the ring of intent faces, 
“why then, gentlemen, being a resolute, 
determined fellow, I did what any other 
man of spirit would have done—I—” 

“Dropped your blunderbuss,” said I. 

“Ay, to be sure I did—” 

“And he pitched it into the ditch,” 
said I. 

“Ay,” nodded the Bagman dubiously, 
while the others crowded nearer. 

“And then he took your money, and 
called you ‘Fool’ and ‘Fat-face,’ and so 
it ended,” said I. With which I pushed 
my way from the circle, and, finding a 
quiet corner beside the chimney, sat 
down, and with ~ last twopence paid 
for a tankard of ale. 


CHAPTER VI 
WHAT BEFELL ME AT “THE WHITE HART” 


HEN a man has experienced some 

great and totally unexpected re- 
verse of fortune, has been swept from 
one plane of existence to another, that 
he should fail at once to recognize the 
full magnitude of that change is but 
natural, for his faculties must of neces- 





sity be numbered more or less by its 
very suddenness. 

Yesterday I had been reduced from 
affluence to poverty with an unexpected- 
ness that had dazed me, and, from pov- 
erty I now found myself reduced to an 
utter destitution, without the where- 
withal to pay for the meanest night’s 
lodging. fell into a gloomy medita- 
tion; and the longer I thought it over, 
the more dejected I became. To be’sure, 
I might apply to Sir Richard for as- 
sistance, but my pride revolted at even 
the thought, more especially at such an 
early stage; moreover, I had deter- 
mined, beforehand, to walk my ap- 
pointed road unaided. 


| Spang these depressing thoughts I 
was presently aroused by a loud, 
rough voice at no great distance, to 
which, though I had been dimly con- 
scious of it for some time, I had before 
paid no attention. Now, however, J 
raised my eyes, and fixed them upon 
the speaker. 

He was a square-shouldered, bullet- 
headed fellow, evidently held in much 
respect by his companions, for he oc- 
cupied the head of the table, and I 
noticed that whenever he spoke the 
others held their peace, and hung upon 
the words with much respect. 

“ *Yes, sirs,’ says I,” he began, with 
a flourish of his long-stemmed pipe, 
“ ‘ves, sirs, Tom Cragg’s my name an’ 
craggy ’s my natur’, says I. ‘I be ’ard 
sirs, dey-vilish ’ard an’ uncommon 
rocky! ’Ere ’s a face as likes good 
knocks,’ I says, ‘w’y, when I fought Crib 
Burke o’ Bristol ’e broke ’is ’and again’ 
my jaw, an’ I scarce knowed ’e ’d ’it me 
till I see ’im ’oppin’ wi’ pain. ‘Come, 
sirs,’ says I, ‘who'll give me a black eye; 
a fiver’s all I ask.’ Well, up comes a 
young buck, ready an’ willin’. ‘Tom,’ 
says ’e, ‘I’ll take two flaps at that fig- 
ger-head o’ yourn for seven guineas, 
come, what d’ ye say?’ I says, ‘done.’ 
So my fine gentleman lays by ’is ’at 
an’ cane, strips off ’is right-’and gleve, 
an’ eavin’ back lets fly at me. Bang 
comes ’is fist again’ my jaw, an’ there ’s 
my gentleman a-dabbin’ at ’is broken 
knuckles wi’ ’is ’ankercher. ‘Come, my 
lord,’ says I, ‘fair is fair, take your 
other Whack.’ ‘Damnation!’ says ’e, 
‘take your money an’ go to the devil!’ 
says ’e, ‘I thought you was flesh an’ 





START THE STORY HERE! 


OUNG PETER VIBART takes 

to the Broad Highway, his 
uncle’s legacy of ten guineas his 
only fortune. Having taken leave 
of his friends, Sir Richard and 
Adams, the groom, he determines 
to make a man of himself by 
honest labor somewhere in coun- 
try England. In doihg so, he 
turns his back on the prospect of 
inheriting his uncle’s fortune by 
marrying Lady Sophia Sefton, 
whom he has never seen—a con- 
dition also open to his dissolute 
cousin, Sir Maurice Vibart. 














blood an’ not cast iron!’ ‘Craggy, my 
lord,’ says I, gathering up the rhino, 
‘Cragg by name an’ craggy by natur’, 
my lord,’ says I.” 

Hereupon ensued a roar of laughter, 
with much slapping of thighs, and 
stamping of feet, while the bullet-— 
headed man solemnly emptied his 
tankard. 

“Now, Tom,” said a tall, bony in- 
dividual, chiefly remarkable in pos- 
sessing but one eye, and that so ex- 
tremely pale and watery as to give one 
the idea that it was very much over- 
worked, “now, Tom,” said he, setting 
down the refilled tankard at the great 
man’s elbow with a triumphant flourish, 
“tell us ’ow you shook ’ands wi’ the 
Prince Regent.” 

“Ah! tell us,” chimed the rest. 

“Well,” said the bullet-headed man, 
stooping to blow the froth from his 
ale, “it was arter I beat Jack Nolan. 
The Prince ’e come a-runnin’ to me, ’e 
did, as I sat in my corner a-workin’ at 
a loose tusk. ‘Tom,’ ’e says, ‘Tom, you 
be a wonder.’ ‘I done Jack Nolan 
proper I think, your Ighness,’ says I. 
(Continued on page 240) 





























American Agriculturist, October 6, 1923 


A Breath of Inspiration 


A New Use For the Early Morning Hours 


HEN I spade, and rake, and hoe 

in my garden, the work is never 

drudgery, because I have visions of the 

y blooms I'll be carrying to this 

riend or that. For the real joy of 

possessing is always enhanced by the 
sharing. 

Now, I have something that has 
given me as much joy as my little 
flower garden and I want to carry it 
to others. Especially to those others, 
who, like me, are tied down to home 
and family, with every minute of the 
day filled. Those who-sometimes reach 
the point of wondering, “Will a day 
every come when I can find a little 
time to do some of the things I really 
want todo?” You see, I know that stage, 
I had just reached it when I found 
this panacea and I want to pass it on. 

Each one of you knows that the early 
morning hours, between the time of 
your breakfast with “The Good Man 
of the House” and the hour when the 
children begin to stir, is your opportu- 
nity to get the baking, ironing, clean- 
ing or other work well out of the way 
for a head start on the day’s duties. 
Yes, that’s the approved method for 
efficiency, but that’s not my plan. I’ve 
succeeded in capturing these fresh 
young hours of the day for something 
else. I know it’s a good time to brush 
dust and cobwebs from the corners of 
my house, but I have chosen rather 
to brush. them from the corners of 
my brain and give my mind a little 
freshening, thus making for real effi- 
ciency in the end. 


Mental Work Easiest in Morning 


I am daringly, “deliberately and 
with malice aforethought” doing just 
what I most want to do, with this won- 
derful time that I have alone, in the 
early morning. And you cannot know 
until you’ve tried it the real treat 
I’m having. I have read some of the 
Classics that I haven’t had time to 
think of in years and some of the 
newer, current things that one so needs 
in order to keep abreast of the times 
and keep out the dreaded ruts. Some 
mornings I’ve just roamed around the 
place, drawing real strength from the 
hills, the trees, and fields. 


I’ve even learned the thirteenth chap- 
ter of Paul’s letter to the Corinthians, 
that chapter that supplies one with 
all the needed antidote for the poi- 
soned darts of the world—the one 
I always intended to memorize but 
could never find the time for. Then, 
again, I’ve written long letters to old 
friends who have forgotten my hand- 
writing and who will have to open the 
letter to see whom it’s from. In short, 
I’ve done some of those things that 
I wanted to, just for pure delight. 

The result of all this is that I am 
able to meet the day’s trials with more 
courage and strength because of re- 
newed vision and inspiration gained at 
the very start of the new day. I be- 
lieve that this plan will help any 
mother who wants to be a good sol- 
dier, to withstand the daily assaults 
of the enemy, make her less liable to 
the gas attacks of friends, increase 
her invulnerability to shell-shock from 
heavy toil and finally enable her to 
stand against the shrapnel fire of 
children’s daily questionings and 
wranglings, all of which are in store 
for her when the entire family’s day 
starts.—LUCILE WARD. 


THE BLACK PRINCE FUCHSIA 


One of the prettiest specimen plants 
I ever grew in a window was a black 
prince fuchsia. It was a veritable little 
tree and in the early spring before out- 
door flowers were yet growing that 
fuchsia was loaded with blooms. It had 
literally hundreds of blooms on it at one 
time when at its prime. It was four 
years old and I do not know how long 
it might not have lived and bloomed 
if I had not loaned it to a graduating 
high school class to take to the hall. 
It died within a week. 

The fuchsia, as I know now, will not 
stand a close, poorly ventilated room 
even for two days. I had several offers 
of five dollars for the plant, but was 
too proud of it to sell it, for I had 
grown it in an ordinary home, and 
where we had to wrap our plants up 
at night to keep them from freezing at 
that—Lewis CoBB 
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NE of the easiest aprons 


and costs about 70 cents, in 
gingham. Sizes, small, me- 
dium, large. The small size 


Price 12c. 


York City. 


want a copy of coifrse. 
by return mail. 





INDOORS AND OUT THESE CLEAR FALL DAYS 









0 
1495 i 1878 
HY Em’ L456 


r ROM small sizes to large 


to make and such an this smart street dress designed especially for 
economical one too! — is is cut, and the inset vest the woman of mature build 
No. 1495. It takes less and pleated panels are be- The pattern provides for 
than two hours to make coming to any figure. No. long or short sleeves. No. 


1878 comes in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 38. 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust; size 36 


requires 3% yards 36-inch taking 4% yards 36- 36 takes 325% yards 40- 
material, with % yard 32- inch material. Price inch material, 1 yard con- 
inch material contrasting. 12¢e. The braiding or trasting, 3 yards binding 


embroidery pattern 656 
is 12c extra. 


To order: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly. En- 
close proper remittance in stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) and send 
to Fashion Department, American Agriculturist, 461 4th Avenue, New 


“The most useful and attractive catalogue you have ever issued.” That 
is the universal verdict on our Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine. You 
Add ten cents to your order and it will be sent 





HIS morning dress was 


1685 is cut in sizes 36, 
‘ , 46, 48 and 
50 inches bust measure. Size 


Price 12c. 
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Cordovan Horsehide Double-Tanned 










Ask for 
Hi-Cut 
King of Storms 


For oil man, hunter or woods- 
man, there’s no shoe like this. It 
fits ankle and instep as comfort- 
ably as a low shoe. Almost im- 
possible to wear out. Dries soft 


after wetting. 


money which sent for shoes, 


Now I want thes lam wearing 
Sateen dav. 7 " wear 
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Can't we fix it way eo that | 











ours very traiy. 
W. L, SMITH. 








Dries Out Soft After Wetting 


Easy to Wear but Hard to Wear Out 


All leather used in Wolverine 
1,000-mile horsehide work shoes is 
double-tanned by our own private 
process in our own tanneries. 

We make no other shoe, Our en- 
tire organization is devoted to pro- 
ducing the world’s strongest work 
shoe. We do our own tanning because 
it assures us the best leather. Horse- 


hide is naturally the 
toughest leather used by 
man, For centuries it 
has been known as the 
strongest leather for 
dress shoes. Big league 
baseballs have horsehide 
covers because it is the 
only leather strong 
enough to stand such 
hard knocks. So we use 
it exclusively in Wol- 
verine work shoes. 

By ourexclusive meth- 
od of double -tanning 


we make it soft and pliable as buck- 
skin. And it always stays soft. Other 
leathers dry out hard after wetting. 
Wolverine horsehide shoes dry soft as 
velvet. Wear them in water, mud and 
slush as often as you please. They’ll 
always dry soft and comfortable. 

We buy select horsehides for our 
leather. And only the choice Cordo- 


WOLVERINE SHOE and TANNING CORP. 








Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 





Tenderfeet welcome these 
shoes. They’resoftand flex- 
ibleasa moccasin. Yet wear 
like iron. And so light and 
easy, you'll never know 
they’re on duty. For tender 
feet, or where you do not 
encounter wet weather, 
wear this comfort shoe. 








van cutis used in Wolverine 1,000-mile 
shoes. Notice how thick the leather 
is — yet how soft it feels. Double- 
tanning means double wear and 
double comfort, too. You can wear 
these shoes in all kinds of weather. 
No matter how wet they get they dry 
out soft and pliable. 

You’ll find real economy inthe wear 


they give. Wolverine 
horsehide shoes usually 
wearat least 1,000 miles, 
We are told they actu- 
ally wear 3,000 and 
4,000 or more. If you 
are naturally hard on 
shoes, you’ll find them 
the most economical 
shoes you ever wore. 
And you'll enjoy new 
foot comfort at the same 
time. 

There’s a Wolverine 
horsehide shoe for every 


need. For farm or railroad, mines, oil 
field or woods, there’s a special model 
that exactly suits conditions. And all 
are the same tough, pliable double- 
tanned horsehide. 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Wolverine 1,000-mile shoes 
we'll see you are supplied by our 
nearest dealer. Write for catalog. 


‘meio 116 Rockford, Mich. 
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Sears,Roebuck and Co. 
The Worlds Biggest Mail Order House 


One of 28,000 
Bargain Values! 


Double: 


Union Suits 


The greatest idea ever invented for 
zero weather! Two separate thicknesses of 
fabric in the body give extra protection and 
warmth. Single thickness in arms and legs 
permit free movement and prevent binding. 

If you work outdoors in winter, Double-Body keeps 


16N5960D 


you warm without excess outer cloth 
Garment shown is knit from 


ing. 
heavy weight cotton yarn. Elastic Sizes 34 to 46. 
ribbed. Slightly fleeced; extremely State size. 


umbermen and all outdoor workers. 


Order direct from this 
advertisement. 


eo na with farmers, railroad men, 
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Shipping weight 
I%lbs. Shipped 
trom Chicago or 
Philadelphia 
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Styles in H 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. tf 
Catalog 
Chi ~—Philadelphia— Dallas—Seattle ” 
We make Double-Body — een ’ 
Union Suits in all wool, Send latest General Catalog No. 66A16. » 
part wool, or heavy- 
weight cotton for Men, an 4 
Boys ane he Ss een a a 
new Fall and Winter 
Catalog offers thou- Postoffice - _ 
sands of other bargains . 
in your needs for this Rural Route ___—__ —_—- Box No. € 
season. Mail coupon 
for this greatest of all State____ oa 
Meuse guides. Md Sonnet ond Ma. 4 
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JUST WHAT YOU WANT! 


COMPLETE STOVE 


ONLY 25c 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Just the thing for cooking breakfast before lighting 
the kitchen range. for heating water at night, fo? sick 
room emergencies; warming poultry and stock feed. 
cooking meals, tea, coffee thousands of uses. Stove 
folds up flat, weighs 8 ounces. Most economical 


SEND THIS AD and 25 to the Sterne Corp. 9 East 37h St. 
Y 


. C., Dept. 46, and we will send stove prepaid. 
Satisfaction or money back guaranteed 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


Be prepared for Fall and Winter emergencies 
Send for one of these stoves while offer lasts 





PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff —Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 


Gc. and $1.00 at druggists 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N.Y 























45° OFF 


BLEND of the best hi 

grown mountain coffee 

with a tantalizingly fra- 
grant aromas and a highly ap 
tizing and satisfying favor t 
will delight the most particular 
person. Roasted daily and shi 
ped to you at the 















PAY ON DELIVERY plus few cents 
back 


delivery charges. Money 
promptly if not satisfied. 


Send 10 cents to cover postage and 
packing, on large free sample of our 
Biend coffee — te 
. make 12 cups—and experience for 
| sereyy J its delicious flavor and incomparable 
3 if whole or ground bean is desired. 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., Dept. A 
235 Washington St., at Park Place, New York 











A Modern Bathroom, $60 


e Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 

“ ° prises « 4, 444 or & foot tron enameled roll rim 
Pride” bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled fet- 
back lavatory, and « syphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post hinge seat; all chine index f«ucets, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedhes vy 
Catalog 40 ‘ttinss J M.SEIDENBERGCO.Inc. 
254 W. 348t. Bet. Tthadsth Ave. N.Y.C 
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EALTHFUL HOME HEATING 


WITH PROPERLY MOISTENED WARM AIR 










thousands of large and small 


NEW IDEA Pipeless and SUPERIOR Pipe Furnaces now heat 
houses” 


very economical on fuel and extremely durable. 
Send for Special Literature 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY, *On0. NY” 


They are highly improved, 
Made in all sizes. 











The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 238) 


‘Tom,’ says ’e wi’ tears in ’is eyes, ‘you 
’ave; an’ if I ’ad my way,’ says ’e, ‘I’d 
make you Prime Minister to-morrer!’ ’e 
says. An’ slapped me on the back ’e 
did, wi’ ’is werry own ’and, an’ likewise 
gave me this ere pin,” saying which, 
he pointed to a flaming diamond horse- 
shoe which he wore stuck through his 
neckerchief. The stones were extremely 
large and handsome, looking very much 
out of place on the fellow’s rough per- 
son, and seemed in some part to bear 
out his story. Though, indeed, as re- 
garded his association with the Prince 
Regent, whose tastes were at all times 
peculiar (to say the least), and whose 
love for “the fancy” was notorious, I 
thought it, on the whole, very probable; 
for despite Craggy’s words, blatant 
though they sounded, there was about 
him in his low, retreating brow, his 
small, deep-set eyes, his great square 
jowl and heavy chin, a certain air there 
was no mistaking. I also noticed that 
the upper half of one ear was unduly 
thick and swollen, which is a mark (I 
believe) of the professional pugilist. 

“Tom,” cried the one-eyed man, “wot’s 
all this we heerd of Ted Jarraway of 
Swansea bein’ knocked out in five 
rounds by this ’ere Lord Vibbot, up in 
London?” 

“Vibbot?” repeated Cragg, frowning 
into his tankard, “I ’ave n’t ’eard of no 
Vibbot, neither lord, earl, nor dook.” 

“Come, Tom,” coaxed the other, 
“everybody’s heerd o’ Buck Vibbot, ’im 
they calls the ‘Fightin’ Barronite.’” 

“If,” said Cragg, rolling his bullet- 
head, “if you was to ask me who put 
Ted Jarraway to sleep, I should answer 
you, Sir Maurice Vibart, commonly 
called ‘Buck’ Vibart.” 


AS may be expected, at this mention 
of my cousin’s name | pricked up 
my ears. 

“And what’s all this ‘bout him 
‘putting out’ Tom Cragg, in three?” 
At this there was a sudden silence and 
all eyes turned towards the speaker, a 
small, redheaded fellow. “Come,” said 
he, blowing out a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, “in three rounds! What d’ye 
say to that now, come?” 

Cragg had started up in his chair 
and now sat scowling at his inquisitor 
open-mouthed; and in the hush I could 
hear the ticking of the clock in the 
corner, and the crackle of the logs upon 
the hearth. Then, all at once, Cragg’s 
pipe shivered to fragments on the 
floor and he leapt to his feet. In one 
stride, as it seemed, he reached the 
speaker, who occupied the corner op- 
posite mine, but, even as he raised his 
fist, he checked himself before the 
pocket-pistol which the other held 
levelled across the table. 

“Come, come—none o’ that,” said the 
red-headed man, “I ain’t a fightin’ cove 
myself, and I don’t want no trouble— 
all I asks is, what about Buck Vibart 
putting out Tom Cragg—in three 
rounds? That’s a civil question.” 

“I says,” cried Tom Cragg, flourish- 
ing a great fist in the air, “I says as 
’e done it—on a foul!” And he smote 
the table a blow that set the glasses 
ringing. 

“Done it on a foul?” cried three or 
four voices. 

“On a foul!” repeated Cragg. 

“Think again,” said the red-headed 
man, “’t were said as it was a werry 
clean knock-out.” 

“An’ I say it were done on a foul,” 
reiterated Cragg, with another blow of 
his fist, “and wot ’s more, if Buck 
Vibart stood afore me—ah, in this ’ere 
very room, I’d prove my words.” 

(To be continued) 


A BIT OF WISE PHILOSOPHY 


We owe it to ourselves, as well as 
to those about us, to do all we can to 
take the grayness out of life, to see 
the brightness of the day—the little 
joys that lurk around the corner if we 
but look for them—and we know not 
what the next one may bring. 

If we don’t go out meeting trouble 
half way, there’s a chance that we 
might dodge it. “Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof” should be our 
philosophy of life. Work, laugh and 
play. “Eat, drink and be merry” for 
to-morrow.—Why by to-morow we may 
have talked ourselves to death!—Mnrs. 
R. G. ARMSTRONG, 
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Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 


years and proved safe by millions for 
Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package con- 
tains proper directions. Handy boxes 
of twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 





Let me show you 
how tosave $40 to$200 
on the finest quality pipe 
or pigeless furnace ever 
made. id direct to you at 
\e up 
Easy to install. Easy payments. aa) 
. y—¢—- Safe delivery . 
days 2 val test. More fx 
than 300 Pleased customers. 
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or my new Fac- [73 
tory-t amily Bargain [= 
Book—F REE. F 
W. S. Dewing 
“*The Direct-to-You Man” 
KALAMAZOO STOVE 
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Guaranteed Time Keep- 
. Given for selling only 
y” 30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
teners at 19c per card. Easily 
Sold. EARN BIG MONEY 
OR PREMIUMS. Order your 
cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
y We trust you till goods are sold. 
~. AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO, 
Box 19Z Lancaster, 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


ST. 


Send 10 cents for 288-page 
Stuttering. 


on Stammering and 
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Selecting Your Fall Hat 


Points to Remember in Choosing Styles 


i the fall, woman’s fancy seriously 
turns to thoughts of hats. She then 
takes stock of her looks—her 
points which she wants emphasized, 
and her more undesirable characteris- 
tics which she needs to cover up. And 
it is encouraging that no matter how 
far from handsome she may be, there 
can always be found at least one 
good feature which the right hat will 
bring out. 

The first pot to. be considered is 
the use to which it shall be put. And 
that is determined largely by how 
many hats a woman will need and 
where she shall wear them. It is com- 
forting to know that the simply 
trimmed, dignified hat in black, or 
some neutral color, is always appropri- 
ate and goes well ‘with practically any 
colored frock. 

Next we must think of the shape of 
the hat and its-relation to the figure 
and face. _ Before selecting a_ hat, 
place it properly on the head and take 
the full length view to judge the pro- 
portion of the hat to the face, shoul- 
ders, and hips. 


Study Your Own Lines 


In this connection remember that the 
repetition of any undesirable lines em- 
phasizes those lines and should be 
avoided. For example, a tall thin 
woman may appear a bit shorter and 
less thin if she wears a low, broad 
crown and a rather large and droop- 
jng brim with flat trimmings. On the 
other hand, a smaller hat with a rather 
high crown and trimming and a rolling 
brim may make the chubby wearer 
happy in the belief that she is tall 
and thin. If the shoulders tend to be 
high, a hat with a straight or slightly 
uprolling brim will give a more pleas- 
ant line, while a dropping brim helps 
to a sloping shoulders. 

If a face is very narrow it should 
be broadened by a broad-brimmed, low- 
crowned hat, while exactly the reverse 
type of hat should be sought for by 
the plump, roundfaced woman. Al- 
ways remember that a hat should 
frame the face and be subordinate to 
the individual’s personality. 

How make that pug nose look less 
puggish? Try a hat with a sailor brim 
or one which turns up slightly and 
not too abruptly from the face. This 
lengthens the line between the nose and 
brim of the hat. And to shorten the 
apparent length of the long-beaked 
nose, reverse the direction of the turn 
of the brim and shorten this line. 


Even Freckles Can Be Wiped Out 


What about wrinkles and freckles? 
The observant woman will discover 
that wrinkles run up and down. If, 
to this direction is added a decidedly 
poke-shaped bonnet, these lines are re- 
peated, and where there were two or 
three wrinkles there seem to be many 
more. Cut this downward tendency of 
lines by introducing upward ones in 
your hat. Freckles will very nearly 
disappear if you make use of the 
shadow thrown by even a very narrow 
hat with a slightly irregular brim. 
The toque is probably the most com- 
fortable type of hat that can be worn 
because of its size and the ease with 
which it can be kept on, and yet there 
is none more trying, for the colors and 
lines of the face stand out in bold re- 
lief and there is no softening of un- 
desirable points. A little fulness and 
draping in the material help here great- 
ly, but a woman should study the effect 
carefully from all sides before purchas- 
ing such a hat. 

The color of the hat should relate 
to the garments with which it is worn 
and bring out the color of the hair, 
eyes and face. The person with a sal- 
low complexion and light eyes would 
do well to avoid light shades of browns 
and greens. The woman with a great 
deal of color should be careful not to 
add much more in her hat. A black 
or dark colored hat will frequently 
make a semi-brunette appear more like 
a blonde, while a hat with a good deal 
of color tends to bring out the dark 
in the face and eyes. Grey hair re- 
vels in different tones of grey and soft 
lavenders and_ browns. e white 
skinnéd, pink-cheeked girl can wear 
most colors without thought, bit the 


older woman needs to study lights more 
carefully. 

Trimmings should be simple and dig- 
nified and in keeping with the hat and 
costume. They may be bright or neu- 
tral, but they should always keep in 
mind that they are just trimmings and 
not the whole hat: They should follow 
the lines of. the hat and show a proper 
relationship to the figure. 


Keep Hats in Good Condition 


Most of us are thrifty and expect 
our hats to give us at least two sea- 
sons’ wear. If we contemplate chang- 
ing them next year, rip off the trim- 
ming, brush the trimming and the hat 





IN THE COUNTRY 
(“La Vie Rustique’’) 


ARK! the bells of dawning; 
Now the village, yawning, 
Hums like a hive in the bright 

morning sun 
Let us not delay, then; 
To our work away, then, 
Meadow, field, and pasture, and 
poultry run. 


Shepherds now depart, 

And lead their flocks to pasture. 
Wagons stand around 

While horses paw the ground; 
Off to town we start 

To sell our cheese and butter, 
Poultry freshly dressed, 

Of eggs and cream the best. 


Now the night is falling, 

Silv’ry bells are calling, 

Bidding us rest as our long labor 
ends. 

Now to set the table, 

Then we’ll tend the stable, 

Home of humble toilers and faith- 
ful friends. 


Suppertime is here! 

Come share our simple bounty; 
Joyously we vie, 

Our trenchers heaping high. 

If the night be clear, 

With golden stars illumin’d, 

Let us sing an air 

Where each may have a share. 


Drowsy nods each head, now; 
Time to go to bed, now, 
Leaving the watch dog to roam in 


the yard 
Sleep all eyelids darkens, 
Save the dog, who harkens, 
Lonely vigil keeping, a faithful 
guard. 
Old Belgian Folk Song (translated) 











well before putting away. Velvet may 
be freshened by steaming and brush- 
ing; ribbons may be washed and 
pressed, and flowers and leaves may be 
brushed and freshened by paints and 
shellac, and used again. A frame and 
old pieces of material will make a new 
hat next year. 
Let us summarize briefly. the points 
to be remembered in selecting a bonnet: 
1.—Try on the hat and survey your- 
self from all sides, and from tip to 
toe to get the full effect of the hat 
and its relation to shoulders and hips. 
2.—Select the hat which will bring 
out your most desirable points of color, 
features and build, and do not repeat 
undesirable lines. 
3.—Place the hat squarely on the 
head on a line just above the eyebrows. 
4.—Be sure your hat is subordinate 
to your personality and suited for its 
a 
5.—Do not 2 the first hat you try 
on. Find out how several types look 
on you and then purchase the one which 
seems best suited to your face and 
figure. Do not shop for hats when 
you are all tired out or when you have 
no idea of what you want.—Mrs. E. B. 
TERBUSH. 


Irons will not stick if a teaspoon of 


‘ salt is cooked with the taeeh. 


* * 
A beked potato should be cracked 
- J moment it is done to let out the 
m. 














Oir following outstand- 


ing conveniences and ad- 
vantages will be found in 
the new 1924 models: 


1. Much greater cooking speed. 


2. Higher cooking top-roomier, 
more comfortable working 
height. 

3. Wide, substantial base shelf. 
A convenient place for heavy 
utensils. 


4. Square grates, roomy, with 
ample space for pots and pans. 

5. Rigid extra end shelf over 
oil reservoir—increases work- 
ing space. 

6. New, clean-cut straight-leg 


design—attractive—sub- 
stantial. 


7. Everlasting Brass Lower 
Reservoir. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
the new improved models. 





Nes Economical + Clean 
i Odorless 
Sr mo 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


APPLE SHIPMENTS INCREASING 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HIPMENTS of apples from east- 

ern sections were increasingly 
heavy last week, and prices generally 
lower. The warm weather has been 
the chief factor in causing a dull mar- 
ket, as demand has not accelerated as 
much as might be expected at this sea- 
son. The total receipts of apples at 
New York from all! sections were equal 
to 520 carloads in the week ending 
September 22, compared with 191 cars 
the week previous, and in the week 
ending September 29 they ran much 
higher. 

Two-thirds or more of present re- 
ceipts are from New York State, chief- 
ly Hudson River Valley. The Southern 
States of Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia and Virginia are next in im- 
portance now, 

Up to September 25 the carlot ship- 
matin of New York State apples were 
only one-third of those shipped last 


year, or 1,278 cars, compared with 
3,749 cars last season. Vhile this 
year’s crop in New York is low, re- 


ports from other Eastern States which 
have been shipping indicate a larger 
production than last year. New Jer- 
sey this season shipped 329 cars and 
only 318 cars last season, Maryland 
267 this year and 153 last, and West 
Virginia 682 this and 365 last season. 
Virginia’s shipments so far this sea- 
son, on the other hand, were only two- 
thirds as great as last year’s, and 
Pennsylvania’s slightly less. 

While carlot ipments of eastern 
barreled apples thus far this year are 
only ino-thiode as large as last year, 
shipments of western boxed apples are 
about 80 per cent greater than those 
of last season at the same time. Most 
of the western shipments so far have 
been from California. Washington ap- 
ples are coming into the market rather 
slowly. 

As usual at this time of year, 
he ers are sending the poorer grades 

Fruit to New York for sale and 
alien the best into storage. This 
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makes a low and irregular market on 
lower grades. Prices quoted in Gov- 
ernment reports do not represent the 
market on B grade or unclassified fruit, 
or less than 2%-inch size. 

McIntosh are not yet at their best 
in the New York market. Much of 
the stock has been too green for imme- 
diate consumption and the Jewish de- 
mand is not very active yet. Highly- 
colored fruit of large size is sought by 
buyers. The best receipts last week 
were from Finger Lakes section and 
the Champlain Valley, some of which 
brought as much as $1 per barrel above 
top on other McIntosh. Kings of good 
size and color were in demand. No 
market yet on Baldwins, which growers 
in Hudson Valley are now beginning 
to pick. 

The following quotations cover sales 
of A Grade minimum 2%-inch New 
York State barreled apples on Septem- 


A considerable quantity of Canadian 
hay of a cheaper grade on the market 
is affecting local prices. 

The summer drouth caused a heavy 
feeding of hay which should be used 
for winter purposes and this promises 
to lessen the usual supply. 


DRESSED CALF RECEIPTS HEAVY 


Heavy receipts of country dressed 
calves caused a lower market last week. 
By September 27, however, receipts be- 
gan to lessen somewhat and strictly 
choice veals brought from 21 to 22 cents. 

The market for live calves continued 
steady under light receipts. Lambs held 
fairly steady, but by the end of the 
week prices of $14 were exceptional. 


OVERSUPPLY OF MEDIUM EGGS 


There is an increasing accumulation 
of medium grade and held eggs on the 
New York market with the result that 


























Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on September 28: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras. 64 to 66 ee 
Other hennery whites, extras. eee GROBGG iicecesees jj. eeeneces 
Extra firsts. ‘ 50 to 53 46 to 48 41 
4.) PPP PREEERMETESESELTSEEIT TTT Te 461049 8 =—s_ . nc nvee 37 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts. ; 46 to 52 ° ° 
Lower grades . . a seeecesoce ee 40 to 45 Secee = © 0 0 OH OCR 
Hennery browns, ALE ON Ag ° 47 to 51 48to45 «ss cccccces 
PUGeD WOO. Bo cccccccccescsecesooes . 40 to 49 ocee 
Nearby, extra brow ns, fONCY... sce covccecece B2TOS55 «ss anccscees  coscvves 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high icvrennteaes 46to46% 49to50 — sg. we ee 
Extra ( 92 seore? . — = eeceee eeeeses 4543 ‘7 to 48 47 
State dairy (salted), finest......++-se+ses #444 to 45 45 to 46 . 
Gn OO BIEIRN oc cericccees _ #242 todd 38 to 40 * 
Hay and Straw, Large wn (per ton) U.S.Grades OldGrade Standards 
ns nc ue Gameseeseeeks : $26 to 27 $17to18 $26 to 26.50 
te. oe ce ameeeadap ene ahead 24 to 25 eeee 22 to 23 
Timothy Sample. ... cgi wehewens Chats 15 to 19 ent: wees 
Fancy light clover mixed caebineeceeuees _ 28 6 to 26.00 
Alfalfa, second errr cecccccoces ee seerees SOTOST —neeeree eevee 
Oat straw No.1........ LLtOT2 —ceneinne ee nneee 
Live Poultry, Express Lots (conte. per Ib. ) 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy........+ « «+++. 31 to 33 26 to 27 29 to 44 
Powls, leghorns and poor. ........... «esess: 21 to 25 21 to 23 18 to 4 
Broliera, colored fancy. 2.0. ccesccssccccceces 26 to 27 28 30 
Broilers, leghorn...... ee 21 to 2 22 28 
Live Stock (cents per + pound) 
Calves, good to medium. .... ccs ceeeecceveees BRGRE pccceses  seeceses 
Bulls, common to f00d.......seeeiesesseeees S%tOS — an ccccces «= eo eeeees 
Lambs, medium to f00d......-+seetceeceseses 10 to 11 woeeeees oeceer 
Sheep, common to putt Diied+ta0sGes BOS ccecceee swe ees 
Hogs, Yorkers WETETTTIIIT ITT TTT 8% to9 
ber 28, per bbl.: GREENINGS, best, the market continued weak. At this 
$5.50 to $6; fancy, $6.25 to $6.50; or- season of the year it seems that farm- 
dinary, $4.50 to $5. HUBBARD- ers are inclined to hold their eggs 
P e ; - : 
STON, $3 to $3.50. McINTOSH, best, longer than usual because of the di- 
$6 to $7y fancy, $7.25 to $7.50. minishing production of their flocks. 
KINGS, best, $5 to $5.50; fancy, $5.75 The outcome is, that the market 


to $6. 
CABBAGE WEAKER 


Due to heavy rains last week the 
cabbage in New York State grew very 
rapidly and the New York City trade 
is discriminating against the large 
stock. A medium sized head, about 
four pounds, is preferred. The market 
was weak with shippers offering car- 
lots freely at $20 per ton f.o.b. load- 


| ing point 


POTATO MARKET DULL 


Throughout the country from the dif- 
ferent potato growing sections, car- 


| lots have been moving this past week 





in hundreds and the total for the 
United States on some days has ex- 
ceeded 1,700 cars. The. receipts in 
New York City from Maine have been 
heavy and wholesale dealers have had 
difficulty in moving full weights, 180 
pounds, as low as $3.25, top $3.50 

Long Islands were quoted in car- 
lots bulk at $1.25 bushel, loadéd, and 
in 150-pound sacks at $3.40 f.o.b. Buy- 
ers are having everything their own 
way and are buying from day to day at 
concessions. 

The digging in New York State is 
light and few cars were being offered. 
Within a week or two “States” will 
be moving more freely. 


HAY MARKET IMPROVES 


Light receipts of hay resulted in an 
increasingly firm market. On Septem- 
ber 27 some number one hay was sold 
at $29 per ton. There continued to be 
an oversupply of small bales, however, 
which moved slowly. 


swamped with inferior grade eggs. The 
farmer who does this is sure to lose 
money, for at the same time higher 
grade eggs shipped promptly to market 
begin to move up in proportion to their 
scarcity. 

During the last week there was an 


is | 


that the average yield of surplus honey 
up to September 1, was only 34.9 
pounds, compared with 50 pounds last 
year. This should give a pretty ac- 
curate estimate of the season’s produc- 
tion since 87 per cent of the honey is 
usually harvested by September 1. 
New York State honey production is 
reported this year at 71 pounds, com- 
pared with only 51 pounds last year 
and the five year average of 57 pounds. 
The unfavorable weather conditions 
of the passed season have undoubtedly 
been a decided influence on the honey 
crop. This will evidently result in a 
stronger market later on. 

New York Market quotations, Sep- 
tember 27, as follows in 60 pound tins: 
Clover, extracted, per pound, 10 to 13c; 
— extracted, per pound, 10 
to 1le. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations on September 
28, were as follows: 


Nsw YoRK: WHEAT—No. 2 red, $1.21% 
CORN—No. 2 yellow, $1.124%,; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.11% ; No, 2 white, $1.12%. OATS—No. 2 
white, 52 to 52%4c; No. 3 white, 50 to 50%c; 
ordinary, white clipped, s& \ etn RYE— 
80c. BARLEY—77% to 78} 

CHICAGO : WHEAT — No. “3 red, $1.07. 


CORN—No. 2 white, 92%c; No. 2 yellow, 92% 
to 93\4c. OATS—No. 2 white, 43% to 44%c 
BARLEY—57 to 60c. 


How To Sell Your Poultry 


(Continued from page 230) 


commands the highest prices just as 
does every other highly seasonal prod# 
uct which is ready for sale before the 
mass. Broilers are very scarce in 
late April, May and June, for exam- 
ple, so that they bring a big premium 
over fowls and a much higher price 
than later on when the supply becomes 
more abundant. The farmer who can 
have broilers weighing from one and a 
half to two pounds to market early in 
the season can be certain of handsome 
returns. 

Since a bird which is a “broiler” at 
one stage of its growth becomes a 
“fryer” later on, and still later a 
“roaster” and then a “fowl” or “stag,” 
it is not so easy to determine the com- 
parative merits of selling at different 
seasons of the year. The chart on 
page 230, however, shows the trend 
of prices on the different kinds, using 
quotations on _ fresh-killed western 
chickens at New York. Live chicken 
prices maintain a fairly uniform differ- 
ential below dressed. Broilers decline 
during July and August from their 





unusual scarcity of fancy fresh eggs | 


and a heavy glut of prime and medium 
eggs. Prices of nearby extra hennery 
whites advanced two cents per dozen 
while medium grades met a very dull 
demand even at lower prices, 

Two cars of fresh eggs were exported 
to England during the week. It is re- 
ported that several other cars of storage 
eggs are contracted for export. The 
cost of rehandling and candling storage 
eggs for this trade amounts to about 
six cents per dozen and unless a great 
difference develops between the home 
and English market, it appears un- 
likely that any large quantity of stor- 
age eggs will be exported. 


BUTTER SLIGHTLY FIRMER 


The butter market became slightly 
firmer toward the end of the week 
following a decline of one-half to one 
cent. resh butter generally was 
rather weak on account of heavy with- 
drawals of storage butter. The chain 


stores began using storage butter ex- | 
clusively on which they realized a hand- | 


some profit. Imports dropped off some- 
what because of higher prices in for- 
eign markets. 


HONEY YIELD LOW 


Reports to the United States Division 
of Crop Estimates from farmers 
throughout the United States, indicate 
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ON’T buy a lantern without 

first looking over the vari- 

ous makes. Comparean Embury 

Supreme with any other make, 

, its points of superiority will 

speak for themselves. It is built 
for convenience and service. 


No. 240 burns 35 hours, and its 
improved burner gives 20% 
more light. Cannot blow out 
in the strongest wind. 

Order from your dealer. 


has none in stock we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


EMBURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARSAW, Dept. F, NEW YORK 
struction book and 


PATENTS jescice"tocu'sea 


blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENC E A. O'BRIEN, flentimet Fetens doe 
yer, 328 Security Savings ‘& Com’! Bank Bldg., 
pelipessaes st. from Patent Office.W ashington, Be. 
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od 4 Burns 96°, Air 
‘he Amazing invention in table lamps— 4. 
in wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
m- lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 96% air, only 4° cheap 
im gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 
ice chimneys to clean, no soot, no smoke, no 
odor, simple, safe—easy to operate. Lights 
les with match. 20times brighter light than 
wick lamps at one-half cost reatest 
an 'mprovement in home and farm light- 
la Ing of the age. Patented. 
‘ HOME 
m F R E TRIAL 
me Norisk, no obligation. Try it 
30 days and send it back ff not eo SES m= 
satished. Just write today for 
at this FREE Trial and Special! | If you want to earn big 
Price Offer to quickly Introduce | ™Money write me quickly 
a this light in your locality. Be | for sales plan. Noe 
the first to send your name and | ence. or capital required. 
a Outfit furnished free to 
~od address. Write now a you 
r miss this opportuni! Hand- | workers. Exclusive territ- 
ad some descriptive catatog of all | ory. Big season now on. 
m- ov: taal 5 personally, 
| The : ree 
nt sone Lam “et Ouiftotie.’ "J.C. Steese, 
on 
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ne 
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ir Horse or Cow hide. Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coate (for men and women).robes, 


rugs or gloves when so ordered: or we 
ean make ,our hides into Oak Tanned 


' Colors, Gun Metal, Mahovany, Russet or 
lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shve leather, also 
make elegant stand end table covers; 
creat for birthday, wedding and holi- 

day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them if, 
. Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would cost but little to — them in to us 
by Parcel Post and get our estimate of cog then we 
rill hold them aside awaiting your decision. If you say 
‘go ahead,” very well; we will do so and hold them 
eles ° f storage until you want them. If you say “ne,” 
we will return them post-paid. 
Our lilustrated catalog and style book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides, About our process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, mutts 
and garments. About taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
’ 571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BARREN COWS ,33.°% 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kills abortion germs quickly with- 
cow. Writefor klet with 
from users and full detaile 
Back Guarantee. 


[> of Money- 
LABORATORY 
Lancaster, Wis. _ 









-ABORNO 
11 Jeff St. 
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spring high point, but have averaged 
fairly stable as between the different 
months thereafter. The demand for 
them usually is excellent during the 
fall. Starting in September, roasters 
decline until December and January, 
which are the low months. Fowls reach 
their peak in March, April and May, 





when they are laying heavily and are 
kept back on the farms. December is 
the low point as young chickens are 
plentiful then, but prices in other 
months show much stability. 


Avoid Glutted Markets 


In view of the normal downward 
trend during the fall months, it would 
seem advisable to sell well-finished 
spring chickens in late September and | 
October instead of glutting the market 
in the early winter when the peak of 
receipts normally arrives. At this 
time, packers are storing the surplus 
of dressed poultry and will attempt to 
keep quotations for both live and | 
dressed steck on the lowest possible 
level. Greater weight may be obtained 
by holding the poultry until late in 
the season, but against this must be 
weighed the lower price, and the change 
from broiler to fryer or roaster prices, 
to say nothing of the labor and feed 
involved. Spring roosters are classi- 
fied as “stags” beginning around the 
first of the year and sell at a lower 
price. 


Marketing the Leghorn 

Leghorns, which are in a class by 
themselves as producers of fine white 
eggs, have long been discriminated 
against in the poultry market all along 
the line from shipper to consumer. The 
discount may be as much as six to 
eight cents a pound. Since the breed 
is small and does not yield readily to 
fattening, those of the usual broiler 
size are older than the more meaty 
breeds and their large combs make the 
consumer think they are older than they | 
really are. They often dress out dark 
also. The best way of handling them 
appears to be to sell the surplus roost- 
ers as squab broilers weighing from 
three-fourths to one and a_ fourth 
pounds. Up to that weight they grow 
well, but become too “scrappy” there- 
after. The main demand for fat 
yellow-skinned birds such as are pro- 





is 





duced by the general purpose breeds 
which predominate in farm poultry 
flocks. Strangely enough, European 


| 

consumers are partial to white-skinned | 
birds. | 
In general, chicken prices do not re- 
spond so strongly to the holiday trade 


as do other classes of poultry for 
which the demand is more partial. 
Also, extremely large receipts of 


chickens at those seasons largely offset | 
any increase which does occur in the | 
demand. One advantage of selling di- 
rect to consumers is that the producer 
can sell the year round and is in bet- 
ter position to average his returns. 
Capon production offers excellent | 
possibilities for enterprising farmers 
as the market for them is never over- 
loaded. They should be made to weigh | 
at least seven pounds. The best time 
to market them is in January or Feb- 
ruary, just after the turkey season, and | 
they sell on about the same price level 
as turkeys. 


Holidays Affect Best Market Days 


The best market days in the large 
cities as a rule are from Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive. In the case of an ap- |: 
proaching feast day, however, there is | 
a demand every day in the week. Jew- | 
ish holidays, of which there is a series 
along in September and October, and | 
again during the spring, create a spe- 
cial demand for fat, live poultry, which 
is then slaughtered according to certain 
Jewish regulations. The exact time of | 
these holidays varies from year to 
year. If the producer wishes to strike 
this market, his poultry should arrive 
two or three days before the holiday. 

Another question involved in market- 
ing this year’s surplus is whether poul- | 
try production generally should be ex- 
panded further. The increase in the | 
last few years has been more rapid | 
than the increase in the demand. The | 
saturation point of the egg and poultry 
market has not been reached and mod- 
erately lower prices could prevail be- 
fore production weuld be at a loss. But, 
for the good of all, it is probably de- 
sirable to slow down the process of ex- 
pansion to a rate more nearly equal 
to the annual increase in the consum- 














ing population. 
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$85, 265 a day for taxes 


Railroads, of course, should pay a proper amount of 
taxes, but it must be remembered that whatever they 
pay must be passed on to the public through rates.— 
Congressional Joint Commission on Agriculture. 


New York Central Lines paid taxes last year averag- 
ing $85,265 a day, an increase of 221% as compared 
with 1910. For the year the tax bill was $31,121,832, 
an amount considerably greater than the total divi- 
dends paid to the stockholders. 


For the railroads of the entire country the increase 
in taxes as compared with dividends since 1913 has 


been as follows: 


1913 1922 \ 
Taxes $127,725,809 $301,003,227 
Dividends $322,300,406 $271,576,000 


Taxes are a part of the cost of railroad operation, 
which must be provided for in freight and passenger 
rates. just as are expenditures for wages, coal and ° 


materials. 


New York Central Lines pay more than 


one-tenth of the railroad taxes of the country. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





BOSTON S&ALBANY~MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIB 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


General Offices—466 Lexington Ave., New York 











OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


BU RNS 94% AIR 


A new oil lamp ‘that | gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and foui.d to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94‘% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month. 





Free- -Conkeys Poultry Book| 


jicks, culling of hens, etc. Tells how to ke 

a beginner or pd oo mage Gos Berk te orth 
a y's w 

dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


THE G. €. CONKEY CO. 6576 Breadway, Clevelend, Ghie 
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$11.85 





KRAG SPORTER caliber 30/40 
with 22inch barrel; five shot with 
military sight for 2000 yards. Weight 7%lbs. In 
fine order. Special price $11.85. Ball Cartridges 
$2.50 per 100. 372 page Military catalog 50 cents. 
Circular for 2 cent stamp. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 
High School Course 
in 2 Years You can com lete 

Course at home 


. Meets all requirements vy en- 
and the leading professions. This 
are described in our 
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A Simple Problem in Arithmetic 


According to an investigation by the University of 
Illinois on 66 dairy farms, it was found that 133.9 hours 
per year were required to milk a cow by hand. A 
De Laval Milker will cut this time in two and save 
at least 62 hours per cow per year over hand milking, 
and at 15 cents per hour a saving of $9.30 per cow 
per year will be effected, which is equal to 6% of 
$155 for just one cow, or $1550 for ten cows, etc. 

This is a° very conservative way of figuring the 
value of the time-saving feature of a De Laval Milker. 
In actual use it may save a man; or 


Milker users, and especially those who weigh their 
milk and know, do say they get more milk, taking 
the herd asa whole over a period of a year—some as 
high as 20%; and 10%, based on the results obtained 
by many users, seems conservative. Ten per cent of 
5000 pounds of milk per year—about he average 
production per cow per year—is 500 pounds, which 
at $2.20 per cwt., the average price of fluid milk in 
the United States delivered at country stations durin 
1922, would be $11.00 per cow per year. Then ad 
this to the value of the time saved, 





if a man is still retained it may 


mean that more cows can be kept The 


De Laval Milker 


saves $20.30 


per cow per year 


or that he can devote all his time 
to other work, the owner looking 
after the milking himself. Or it 
may mean that a boy or some other 
person not capable of doing much 
milking by hand, with the aid of a 





which is $9.30, and you will have a 
total gain of $20.30 per cow per 
year, due to the use of a De Laval 
Milker. Multiply this by 10, 20, 
30, or the number of cows you are 
milking by hand, and you get a 
very conservative idea of what a 


De Laval Milker really will make 








De Laval can take the place of a 

rown man. There are many situations impossible to 
oresee that may justify the purchase of a De Laval 
Milker, and which often do save enough in other 
ways to pay for a De Laval in a year. 

But saving time is only part of the advantage of a 
De Laval Milker. Suppose a De Laval, because of 
its uniform, vigorous and stimulating action, will in- 
crease production 10%. Of course the De Laval 
Company can’t guarantee such an increase, as there 
are so many uncontrollable factors, such as health, 
feed, climate, care, etc. But practically all De Laval 


you in profit. 

In addition, when it is considered that cleaner 
milk can be produced, that the drudgery and dislike 
of hand milking are eliminated, and that dairying is 
made more pleasant for owner, son or hired man, you 
have the answer why so many people are installing 
De Laval Milkers—and especially when it is borne 


‘ in mind that a De Laval Milker can be bought on 


such liberal terms and such long time that it will 
actually pay for itself as it is being used. Full informa- 
tion can be obtained from your De Laval Agent, or 
by writing us at any of the addresses below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK: 165 Broadway 


CHICAGO: 29 E. Madison Street 
See the De Laval Exhibit at the National Dairy Show, Syracuse, N. Y., October 5-13 


SAN FRANCISCO: 61 Beale Street 














